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THE PASSING OF JEWISH SECULARISM 


IN THE 


UNITED 


STATES 


HERBERT PARZEN 


ge ep ang secularists in the Amer- 


ican Jewish community are faced 
with a dual impasse: in separating them- 
selves categorically from the Synagogue 
—the basic institution of the historical 
tradition as the inevitable instrument 
for the survival of organized Jewish life 
in America, they are committed to ftos- 
ter a substitute—a secular Jewish culture 
sufficiently resourceful to reward them 
with self-fulfillment and to assure group 
survival. This is no easy enterprise, es- 
pecially in this country where the cli- 
mate is not congenial to the task. The 
plain fact is that American civilization 
deprecates and discourages such ven- 
tures. Indeed, the dominant historical 
trend in this country is becoming pro- 
gressively impatient with competing cul- 
tural patterns. 
Secondly, while Jewish secularism was 
ee 


Whether a native viable Jewish Secularism 
is possible, given American social conditions 
and mood, is a question on which a distinct 
shift of opinion towards the negative has taken 
place in the recent past. The author indicates 
the sources, ideological and social, of such se- 
cularist Jewish groups and their present plight. 
The rapprochement with the Synagogue on the 
part of some whilom secularist elements, the 
tentative gropings of others towards a more 
positive incorporation of the Tradition in their 
basic Jewish alignment, and the intransigence 
of still others, form an instructive and predic- 
tive picture of modern America Jewry in ideo- 
logical transition. 


destined to flourish temporarily and ar- 
tificially in this country it is now in the 
process of disintegration. Actually it is 
beyond therapy and can no longer serve 
as an agency for self-fulfillment and sur- 
vival. The secularist remnant—compris- 
ing for the most part the middle-aged 
and the immigrants unable and unwill- 
ing to adapt themselves to reality -have 
substituted for their Weltanschauung, 
their life purpose, a nostalgic dream 
woven of the stuffs of past achievements. 
So they live in the past and despair of 
the future. At last they recognize what 
has been cleat to most Jews for years— 
that American culture is unitary and 
national, by design and intent. The only 
exception is religion. And though there 
is a clear-cut contemporaneous tendency 
to de-emphasize this tradition, the separa- 
tion of Church and States is, neverthe- 
less, a regnant rule in American thought 
and life; it decisively directs, likewise by 
design and intent, that the religious 
phases of American civilization shall be 
diverse, discrete, and, necessarily, plu- 
ralistic. Thus, religious pluralism is the 
law of the land. Cultural pluralism, on 
the other hand, despite the conceit of a 
certain group of American intellectuals 
including Jews, has not taken root be- 
cause it is not en rapport with the Amer- 
ican historical pattern. 


In this respect America is not incom- 
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parable to Western Europe. There mod- 
ern nationalism as embodied and envi- 
sioned in the State has excluded com- 
petitive cultures and insisted that every 
citizen comply with the patterns of its 
culture as an integral part of his loyalty 
to the State. Consequently, the Jewish 
communities, during the stormy struggle 
for emancipation and enlightenment in 
the nineteenth century, achieved adjust- 
ment to the general social order on the 
tolerance. 
That is to say, while every State has had 


primary basis of religious 
an established or preferred church it 
also recognized non-conforming religious 
bodies, often with reluctance, as func- 
tioning institutions within the body pol- 
itic. The Synagogue was, accordingly, 
the prime instrument of adjustment to 
modern life, and acknowledged as the 
center of Jewish loyalty and identifica- 
tion. Its internal dissents resulted, in 
the main, from theological differences, 
from conflicting conceptions of Judaism 
as an historical organism, and disagree- 
ment about the status of the Jewish 
people in the modern world. By and 
large, West European Jewish communi- 
ties agreed that the language and the 
culture of the nations of which they 
were a part must be accepted, shared in 
and cultivated in addition and as part 
of political allegiance. This consensus 
explains why many Jews in those lands 
were affiliated with the gemeinde or Ke- 
hillah—religious organs in the eyes of 
the law—even though by conviction they 
remained outside of the Synagogue. It 
also accounts for the fact that in West- 
ern Europe up to the time of Theodor 
Herz! (the end of the 19th century) se- 
cularism was unknown as an organized 
force in Jewish life, as a programmatic 
goal of Jewish culture. Potential secular- 


ists there undoubtedly were; but they 


remained ineffectual. Since they had no 
constructive program for the preserva- 
tion of Jewish communal existence they 
just drifted into assimilation. Only Zion- 
ism guided many of them to nationalism. 

In Eastern Europe the situation was 
utterly different. Persecution of Jews 
was rife up to the Revolution of 1917 
when they were “emancipated” by the 
Kerensky Government. Religious toler- 
ance during the Czarist regime was un- 
known. For the church was not only es- 
tablished by law but was monolithic by 
ukase, and willingly supported, in its 
turn, the despotism of the Czars. 

The result of this black reaction was 
the cohesion, in large measure, of the 
Jewish community; the determined stand 
of the Synagogue against all proposals 
for adjustment to life and 
thought, and its resistance to the mod- 


modern 


ernization of its educational system. The 
status quo was upheld by the plea that 
even the most innocuous innovation 
would play into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment, one that sought to destroy the 
Jews. So, Haskalah and subsequent man- 
ifestations of Jewish life, adapted to 
European cultural standards, were overt- 
ly indifferent or inimical to the Syna- 
gogue and, whether bourgeois or rad- 
ical, passively opposed Czardom or en- 
tered upon open revolt. Thus, secular 
nationalism was born; it offered concrete 
programs not only for the adaptation of 
Jewish life to Western culture but also 
for the perpetuation and rejuvenation 
of Jewish society—without concern for 
the Synagogue, with anchorage in Jew- 
ish nationalism. While the language and 
culture of the dominant population were 
acquired by these people as a matter of 
course and for the sake of life itself, they 


demanded that the State as part of its 


constitutional function recognize Jewish 
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culture—Yiddish or Hebrew--and nation- 
ality, and actively enable them to flour- 
ish. 

In due course, secular nationalism ex- 
pressed itself in two viable viewpoints: 
Zionism and National-Cultural Auton- 
omism or Galut nationalism. Zionism 
came to the fore because its adherents 
denied that Jewish nationalism could be 
sustained in any social order wherein 
Jews remain a minority; they, therefore, 
sought to create a Jewish state in the 
Land of the Fathers so that the Jewish 
people would constitute the majority 
population and fashion its own intrinsic 
civilization. Others, Marxists and mid- 
dle class, insisted that cultural-national 
autonomy is entirely feasible in the lands 
of their domicile when guaranteed by a 
democratic and progressive social order. 
The historical fact is that all the posi- 
tive parties—the Bund, the Folkists and 
the Zionists (with the exception of the 
Mizrachi) were secularists who formu- 
lated a constructive program for Jewish 
survival with manifold creative activities 
as a substitute for the traditional status 
quo of the Synagogue. 

It is important to indicate that the 
assimilationists among East-European 
Jews were not secularists. They like the 
assimilationists of the West had no affir- 
mative program for Jewish living to re- 
place that of the Synagogue. According- 
ly, secularists must be differentiated from 
assimilationists. The first planned to pre- 
serve Jewish peoplehood and its culture, 
the second sought absorption or “in- 
tegration” in the dominant civilization. 

Thus, Jewish secularism originated in 
Eastern Europe, and was imported to 
this country as part of the social bag- 
gage of East-European immigrants. Just 
as the religious newcomers proceeded to 


implement Judaism on American soil so 


the secularists moved to promote their 
secular Jewish culture. And, during the 
immigration epoch, they were successful 
due to compelling circumstances, inde- 
pendent and transcendent of ideologies. 
For the vast majority of immigrants, 
during the era of Americanization, were 
interested in fostering a friendly cultural 
atmosphere in order to feel “at home” 
in the new environment, and to assure 
themselves essential social and intellec- 
tual, recreational and esthetic satisfac- 
tions. As a matter of fact, all groups 
—religionist, secularist and indifferentist 
—shared, to a considerable extent, in the 
building of that cultural structure and 
were braced by its benefits. As the im- 
migration wave waned and Americani- 
zation had its effects, that culture began 
to crumble; today it is a wraith. 

For an initial period these masses 
were not expected to—nor could they— 
participate in American cultural enter- 
prises. In time, as Americanization in- 
fluenced the immigrants they voluntar- 
ily and, to a degree by pressure, began 
to shed their “greenness” for American 
coloration. Indeed, Jews were eager to 
become Americanized, They readily rec- 
ognized that their economic wellbeing, 
social advancement and even family sol- 
idarity depended on the incisive impress 
of the Americanization processes. 

As “Americanism” inundated immi- 
grant life, transforming its patterns, im- 
posing and inspiring imitation of Amer- 
ican mores and ideas, habits and cus- 
toms, the secularists—consciously or un- 
consciously—faced a critical and funda- 
mental problem. They stood committed 
to the creation of a secular Jewish cul- 
ture in this country and, at the same 
time, they became aware that their 
course countered the mainstream of 


American history. 
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During the immigration years the 
problem was sidestepped with ease, and 
with impunity. The stream of newcom- 
ers prolonged the need for the immi- 
grant culture and restored the ranks 
depleted by Americanization. As_ the 
flow of incoming migrants diminished 
due to the First World War and its ef- 
fects including the restrictive immigra- 
tion legislation of 1922-24, and as the 
Americanization processes speeded up, 
the fate of Jewish secular culture as- 
sumed commandingly critical dimen- 
sions. 

Simultaneously, the generation of sec- 
ular culture builders among the immi- 
grants aged and died. Their successors 
—whether their children or newcomers 
to this country—faced a different Jew- 
ish community, American and Ameri- 
canized. As this community mastered the 
English language and accommodated it- 
self to American civilization; as it imi- 
tated the popular patterns of American 
life; and as it conformed to the domi- 
nant syndromes of behavior, it increas- 
ingly satisfied its cultural, social and in- 
tellectual requirements in the general 
cultural surroundings, and forsook the 
immigrant cultural institutions. As the 
number of their adherents progressively 
diminished and increasingly slaked their 
intellectual American 
sources, the leaders were unable to pre- 
serve the intensity and the color of the 
culture nor its position as a creative 
current in 


interests from 


the community. Even the 
zealous secularists, who ignored the laws 
of American development which have 
evoked and enforced a national and 
homogeneous culture, felt frustrated. 
They found themselves in the unenvia- 
ble role of shepherds whose flock was 
dying out despite their utmost care and 


watchfulness. 


To-day this crisis is central. The effects 
of Americanization have been cumula- 
tive and have run their course. The off- 
spring of the secularists are, in the main, 
second or third generation. The vast 
majority no longer patronize the cul- 
tural institutions—whatever shreds still 
exist—fostered by their forebears. They 
no longer use the Yiddish language nor 
read its press and literature, nor visit 
its theatre and music halls. They are 
Americans sharing in American culture 
and enrishing it. 

A recent letter, vivid and rather trag- 
ic, In the Drama Mailbag, of the New 
York Times, is to the point. The writer 
is the daughter of Annie ‘Tomashefsky 
and a niece of Boris, former stars of the 
Yiddish stage, and a kinswoman of the 
Edelsteins—father and sons—erstwhile 
producers on Second Avenue. She writes: 
“Of recent years I have thought a great 
deal about the Yiddish theatre. “The 
Second Avenue” (the theatre by that 
name) has been out of the family’s hands 
for a long time, and we are thankful 
that it is so. I was sad in the later years 
of its existence to walk in on a Satur- 
day night and see a handful of actors 
struggling valiantly to create a make- 
believe world for an apathetic audience 
made up of people who were there sim- 
ply because they had bought benefit tick- 
ets. On the other hand, it is good to 
know that the necessity for it no longer 
exists, that we American Jews no longer 
have the need to be entertained in a lit- 
tle corner set apart from the rest of the 
country by custom and language.” 

The trickle of newcomers since the 
end of the Second World War are pow- 
erless to retard the normative currents 
of Jewish living in the United States. 
A residue of the older secularists still 


guard the old ramparts as professionals, 
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them 
with provisions for eleemosynary and 


servicing institutions—many of 
mortuary benefits—in use by recent im- 
migrants and the last patrols of intel- 
lectual Yiddishists. Attempts have been 
made to buttress these organizations by 
encouraging the younger generation to 
organize English-speaking branches. Sure- 
ly this is not the stuff from which cul- 
ture emerges. It is rather a gesture of 
despair to hold on to a forlorn hope. 

In order to perceive the perilous po- 
sition of present-day secularists in the 
United States, it is essential to sketch 
in some detail their groupings and their 
dilemmas. 

Among the General Zionists there sur- 
vives a hard core that is secular-national- 
ist, the “old guard” leadership and a 
younger group of intellectuals, mostly 
European trained. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel, in consonance 
with the doctrines of European Zion- 
ist theoreticians, with whom incidental- 
ly the notable American Zionist think- 
ers disagreed, their program was clear. 
The purpose of Zionism was to found 
a Jewish State in Palestine wherein the 
Jewish people could develop their He- 
braic life untrammelled by an inimical 
environment. They, accordingly, negated 
the Exile: no Jewish community out- 
side of the Yishuv was capable of sur- 
vival, in the long run. Just as anti-Semi- 
tism, they argued, had driven Pinsker, 
Herzl, Nordau and their confreres to 
nationalism, almost immediately chan- 
nelled into Zionism, to plan for a Jew- 
ish State wherein they would be rid of 
that perennial plague, so will the hate 
and contempt of the nations drive all 
self-respecting Jews to settle in that com- 
monwealth, once established, for the 


sake of safety, freedom, and creative sur- 


vival. There is no alternative for the 
manly Jew. 

With the establishment of the State 
these secular Zionists, logically and psy- 
chologically, should have “gone up” to 
Israel. They declined to resettle. They 


have remained in 


Exile, voluntarily. 
They justify their refusal to “go up’”— 
the duty of the leading Zionists if not of 
the rank and file, according to prepon- 
derant public opinion in Israel—by var- 
ious arguments to the effect that they 
still have vital political and economic 
functions to perform on behalf of the 
State. The retort is simple: these func- 
tions have become the responsibility of 
the entire Jewish community, and it has 
actually assumed them, and not only of 
Zionists. 

These Zionists, by choosing to remain 
in the Golah, have in effect abandoned 
their pre-state doctrinal position. Hence 
they are forced to search for a new set 
of principles to replace the old to jus- 
tify their anchorage in the Diaspora, in 
the American Jewish community. In- 
deed, they confess that they are probing 
for a reinterpretation of Zionism to en- 
able them, ideologically, to take part in 
the task to secure the permanence and 
the creative revival of Jewish life in this 
country. They plan for Zionism to take 
the lead in rallying American Jewry to 
a program which will impregnate Juda- 
ism in this country with creative im- 
pulse, with historical continuity, with 
an Hebraic framework and modern dy- 
namism. They further grant that the re- 
vamped program must recognize that 
American Jews, by and large, are iden- 
tified with the Synagogue and interpret 
that identification as their central Jew- 
ish loyalty and are, at the same time, 


firmly ranged at the side of Israel in the 
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herculean effort to solve its complex of 
problems and to insure its integrity. 

Recently, the Zionist Organization of 
America has taken steps to actualize this 
plan. To this end it has enlisted the help 
of Dr. Mordecai M. Kaplan, the found- 
er of Reconstructionism and in many 
respects the outstanding interpreter of 
Judaism in this country. He has accepted 
the chairmanship of a Commission to 
prepare studies for a course of action. 
It will necessarily approximate the ideas 
which he developed in his New Zionism 
—the unity of the Jewish people requires 
a definition of its relationship to Israel 
and the Diaspora; the religious charac- 
ter of the Jewish civilization must be 
recognized to achieve Jewish survival in 
America as throughout the Golah; Jew- 
ish religion must be revitalized to make 
the Jewish civilization dynamic and rel- 
evant to modern society; the Hebraic 
framework of the Jewish civilization 
must be reenforced with the help and 
influence of Israel, and finally, undet 
these circumstances, Jewry will flourish 
and be spiritually creative. At all events, 
the Miami Convention of the ZOA, in 
October 1958, instructed the incoming 
Administration to give attention and 
consideration to the work of Professor 
Kaplan’s Commission. Obviously, the mo- 
ment this sort of Zionist platform is pro- 
jected secular nationalism is repudiated 
together with its concomitant corollary 
of negating the Diaspora. 

The Labor Zionists (Poalei Zion) have 
constituted, in the past, a strong organ- 
ized secular segment in the community. 
Their historical program, an amalgam 
of Socialism and Zionism, proposed a 
democratic Socialist society in the con- 
templated commonwealth; as Zionists 
they pledged themselves to settle there 
in order to build it with their brains 


and brawn. Their life in the Galut was 
conceived as a sort of preparatory pe- 
riod for halutziut in the Yishuyv. 

With the cumulative effects of the 
Americanization processes on the young- 
er generation and the founding of the 
State, the Party has faced a number of 
the same problems which has confronted 
the secular General Zionists. While the 
last of the immigrant leaders are dying 
out, or retiring to Israel, the rest, cer- 
tainly the major portion, have been at- 
tracted by the allurements of American 
life. They are content to remain in 
America and there has been no rush 
to “go up” even by those American 
leaders of Labor Zionism though Ben 
Gurion as well as the Mapai Party deem 
urge “‘ali- 


this country “exile” and 


yah.” So, the ideology of the party 
in the United States is of necessity un- 
dergoing pragmatic revision, though for- 
mally it is a reluctant revision. As part 
of this adjustment a goodly number of 
its adherents have afhliated with the Re- 
have 


Their chil 


dren, in considerable numbers, receive 


construction movement: others 


joined the staid synagogues 


the routine religious education in non- 
party schools. Even the party schools 
are teaching traditional concepts and 
observances in accordance with the mores 
of American Jewry. 

In fact, the Labor Zionist constituen- 
cy, like most groupings in the Jewish 
community, has imitated the American 
abhorrence of strictly-defined ideologies 
and party discipline. It, accordingly, is 


no longer ideology-minded, class-con- 
sclous or party-partisan. A substantial 
segment, if not a substantial majority, 
of the membership of the Farband, the 


Pioneer Women and, to a somewhat 


lesser extent, of Poale Zion itself, con- 
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sists of stereotype American Jews—nel- 
ther secularists nor Socialists and cer- 
tainly not Marxists; their Zionism is as 
pallid as that of the General Zionists. 
In sum, their behaviour patterns and 
social attitudes differ little from other 
American Jews. Enrollment in these or- 
ganizations is not unlike the member- 
ship—procuring processes in other Jew- 
ish or American societies or orders— 
through friends or accident. Ambitious 
“joiners” prefer them because of the 
comparative ease with which it is pos- 
sible to forge to the front, to gain recog- 
nition and assume leadership. Another 
attraction is undoubtedly the glamor 
accruing to these organizations because 
of their official association with the gov- 
erning party in Israel, augmented by the 
opportunity to mingle on occasion with 
Israeli emissaries and Histadrut repre- 
sentatives, 

As indicated, the ideologues continue 
to theorize that the Diaspora including 
the United States must be considered 
Exile and as such negated—with the con- 
sequence that Jewish life outside of Is- 
rael is. inevitably from a long-term view- 
point, impermanent. But they have real- 
istically designed and approved a prag- 
matic program that, excepting the spe- 
cific interests in organized labor and the 
special relations with Histadrut and 
Mapai in Israel, is so viable and inclu- 
sive that large sections of American Jew- 
ry of various shades of opinion—exclud- 
ing the American Council for Judaism 
and the Orthodox religionists—can af- 
firm it without scruple. 

Historical necessity forces the party 
to declare in its platform its rededica- 
tion “to organize American Jewish par- 
ticipation in Kibbutz Galuyot by stead- 
ily increasing aliya to Israel, and its loy- 


ilty to the “concept of halutzut.” All 


Zionist parties in this country assert the 
desirability of these ideas! 

Essentially, however, the program 
seems to negate secularism and follows, 
in certain respects, the lead of Recon- 
structionism. A few details are in order: 
The Labor Zionist is urged “to belong 
to at least one major local institution, 
such as a synagogue (italics supplied) 
community center, etc. to send his 
children to a Jewish school; if at all pos- 
sible to a private Jewish day school.” His 


} 


home should have “a Jewish atmosphere 


—Jewish books, art and symbolic (ritual) 
objects should occupy a_ prominent 
place” in its decor. Please note: “The 
observance of Jewish holidays, the prac- 
tice of Jewish customs, the singing of 
Jewish songs, and discussion of Jewish 
subjects should be an important feature 
in his family life.”” Obviously, the sting 
of secularism is blunted. 

Moreover, Labor Zionism is committed 


“to strengthen Jewish group life in 


America by constant attention and de- 
“And is 


dedicated to the building of Jewish mo- 


votion to Jewish education... 


rale and self-respect and to’the promo- 
tion of affirmative Jewish living every- 
where.” 

“aims to 
advance the moral standards and add 
to the human dignity of the Jewish in- 


dividual both as a Jew and as a citizen 


More than that—the party 


of his native land. It seeks to improve 
the cultural, social and economic status 
of all Jewish communities and that of 
the lands of which they are a part.”! 
The Exile is expected to be quite per- 
manent! 


In summary, it is no exaggeration to 


| See the pamphlet “Labor Zionism in Amer- 
ica” by C. Bezalel Sherman, published by Labor 


Zionist Organization of America—Poale Zion, 
New York. 
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insist that Labor Zionism in this coun- 
try has undergone definite Americaniza- 
tion in the sense that it tends to be in- 
distinguishable from middle class Jews, 
though perhaps a mite more liberal in 
economic and social affairs. It is an 
American brand of Poale Zionism which 
decisively differs from the doctrines of 
Mapai, Mapam or Ahdut Avodah, the 
three Socialist parties in Israel. Obvious- 
ly, Labor Zionism plans to function in- 
definitely in America; it is encouraging 
interest in and loyalty to the religious 
tradition; it accepts the Synagogue as an 
institution of personal Jewish identifica- 
tion; it has gone a long way toward 
abandoning its secular character. And 
America certainly in practice, is no long- 
er Exile; the Jewish community is not 
negated; it is urged to plan for perma- 
nence. 

Another secularist group, largely radi- 
cal or Marxist in its social orientation 
and Yiddishist in its cultural outlook, is 
clustered about the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee and its cognate social and cul- 
tural associations. The Committee is 


a “defense” organization presumably 
speaking in the name of the Jewish 
trade unions, of the Jewish “working 
class.” It “aids Jewish and non-Jewish 
labor institutions overseas; it helps vic- 
tims of oppression and persecution and 
seeks to combat anti-Semitism and reli- 
gious intolerance abroad and in the 
United States in cooperation with or- 
ganized labor and other groups.” The 
cultural organs affirm “nationhood with- 


out Jewish statehood,” are opposed to 
“secular 
Yiddish culture and the Yiddish lan- 
guage.” 

One historical datum must be noted 


“assimilation” and promote 


which accentuates the doctrine of “Jew- 
ish nationalism without a Jewish state.” 


In September 1943, at the initial session 
of the American Jewish Conference—the 
organ that mobilized Jewish organized 
opinion in this country for unified ac- 
tion with regard to the problems which 
confronted World Jewry as a result of 
the Second World War—the Jewish La- 
bor Committee abstained from voting 
on the Palestine resolution calling for 
the establishment of a Jewish Common- 
wealth. Subsequently, the Jewish Labor 
Committee joined the American Jewish 
Committee in withdrawing from the 
Conference. This action scuttled the 
Conference, to all intents and purposes. 

In sum, these secularists constitute the 
remnant of Yiddish intellectuals in this 


country: scholars, 


journalists, artists, 
whose stem is rooted in the ideology of 
the “Bund’’—an East-European Jewish 
revolutionary party dating back to the 
Czarist regime. Its classic program, as 
indicated, proposed the overthrow of the 
Romanov dynasty and the establishment 
of a Socialist state in which there would 
be provisions for national cultural au- 
tonomy in its Yiddish frame of reference 
for the Jewish people. This party was 
liquidated in Russia after the Bolshevik 
Revolution. It wielded considerable in- 
fluence in the turbulent in-between-the- 
wars era in Poland. After the Second 
World War, a number of these people 
came to the United States as refugees. 
They have fortified intellectually and 
socially the remnant of their American 
confreres. 

Though historically the “Bund” com- 
batted Zionism, its members, with the 
founding of the State of Israel, have 
become non-Zionists, more precisely, pro- 
Israel. Accordingly, the Jewish Labor 
Committee has joined the informal as- 


sociation of the presidents of the sixteen 


major American national organizations, 
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under the aegis of the Jewish Agency, 
for the purpose of assuring the security 
and the integrity of Israel and counter- 
acting Arab propaganda in this country. 
Though they have made peace with the 
existence of the State they are troubled 
and critical because of the neglect of the 
Yiddish language and culture in Israel. 

They seem to be unaware that history 
has passed them by, has defeated them. 
Yet, consciously or unconsciously, they 
cannot surrender or submit to the in- 
evitable. Despite their persistence and 
determination, their way of life is fading 
out, and is becoming an eccentric and 
an esoteric phenomenon in the Jewish 
community. They refuse to recognize 
that the course of history has overrun 
Yiddish culture in this country because 
it could be no more than an adjunct of 
the immigration epoch. Since creative 
achievements are indestructible, Yiddish 
culture is all too rapidly becoming an 
historical monument. Its custodians con- 
stitute an indomitable band of “roman- 
ticists’’ who encourage each other, con- 
sole each other, and together lament 
their destiny. As for their influence on 
the contemporary Jewish community it 
may truly be said that it hardly ripples 
the surface. 

In the interim there has developed in 
this country a native brand of Jewish 
intellectualism that is often designated 
secularist because it is decidedly hostile 
to the Synagogue. It has for the most 
part, been nourished in the avant-garde 
climate of American intellectualism and 
bears its mark, 

If Jewish secularism denotes a move- 
ment that seeks to provide an alterna- 
tive or substitute for religionism these 
people cannot be placed in the secular 
category at all. For they have not for- 


mulated a program for Jewish living 


nor proposed an imaginative idea with 
power to inspire the creative survival 
of the Jewish community. We have seen 
that East European Jewish secularism 
and the immigrants who brought it to 
the New World presented such pro- 
grams and proposed such ideas. 

This new order of jewish “secularists” 
tends to resemble in part the West-Eu- 
ropean Jewish intellectuals of the nine- 
teenth century—before Theodor Herzl 
appeared on the scene. They, too, were 
opposed to the Synagogue and held 


aloof trom the constructive 


currents 
coursing through the Jewish community. 
Because they were indifferent to Jewish 
strivings for survival and had no pro- 
posals for Jewish creativeness, they nec- 
essarily remained unorganized for Jew- 
ish purposes. On the other hand, they 
depended on European civilization for 
the satisfaction of their cultural needs 
and, in turn, enriched it with their tal- 
ents. With the resurgence of anti-Semit- 
ism in the last decades of the nineteenth 
century they were content to join the 
liberal political parties in the hope to 
stem it or to afhliate with Marxist or- 
ganizations in the belief that the con- 
templated New Order would have no 
room for racial and national hatreds. 
Our American Jewish intellectuals are, 
in fact, neither secularists nor assimila- 
tionists in the historical sense. They re- 
ject assimilation because it evokes a 
heinous and banal image. Recognizing 
the error of classical assimilationists who 
drifted into desertion of their spiritual 
heritage and abandonment of their cul- 
tural patrimony, they prefer to be 
known as integrationists. They adhere 
to a kind of “ethnicism,” a biological 
survival, with stress on group security, 
without concern for the fate of the his- 
torical values of the Jewish people. They, 
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accordingly, aim to transform themselves 
into integers in the American culture. 
To this end, they emphasize the preser- 
vation of Jewish rights and the enhance- 
ment of human equality at home and 
abroad. Their primary purpose is to 
preserve the position won by emancipa- 
tion and the status acclaimed by enlight- 
enment. 

Inevitably, this type of life-philosophy 
is sterile and not conducive to intellec- 
tual or spiritual self-esteem. Hence, of 
late, a number of these intellectuals, after 
harsh experiences as a result of anti- 
Semitism and bitter disappointment 
with the personal freedoms in their at- 
tempts to become “integrated” in the 
radical milieu of their first choice, have 
returned to the Jewish fold for self-ful- 
fillment. As a result of their frustrations 
and accompanying traumata they des- 
perately want the “home” environment 
to be therapeutic. That is not an easy 
task because, basically, they have re- 
mained unresponsive and inimical to 
middle-class culture and the Jewish com- 
munity is middle-class. Consequently, 
some hesitatingly explore existing insti- 
tutions with which to affiliate in the 
hope that they would prove at least min- 
imally satisfying; numbers prefer to re- 
main on the periphery, perplexed and 
egocentric, hyperagnostic and in conflict; 
others have unreservedly selected to be- 
come associated with Judaism. 

It is understandable that a goodly 
percentage are attracted to Reconstruc- 
tionism for several reasons. One, it is 
undeniably a rational and intellectual 
discipline. Two, it teaches that Ameri- 
can Jews need to learn to live in both 
the American and Jewish civilizations— 
a distinctive form of “integrationism.” 


Three, Reconstructionism recognizes se- 


cularists as a legitimate grouping in the 


American Jewish community. And four, 
its religious Anschauung is devoid of 
supernaturalism; it is maturalistic and 
humanist. Accordingly, they are not sub- 
jected to an organic contradiction with 
their makeup. 

Nevertheless, a segment of them, af- 
ter scrutiny and study, has rejected Re- 
constructionism because of its doctrine 
that Judaism is a religious civilization 
and its contention that the survival of 
Judaism in the Diaspora is dependent 
upon the beneficent influence of Israel. 
[his group cannot become reconciled 
to religion and Zionism, however con- 
strued. 

Indeed, not a small percentage ignore 
the religious and the Zionist significa- 
tions of Reconstructionism, and remain 
within its ranks. Theirs is, thus, the 
typical attitude of American Jews—de- 
rived from the American environment— 
not to emphasize the ideological content 
of organizations or movements of which 
they are a part. In this respect they re- 
semble middle class Jews and, more gen- 
erally, the middle-class in the United 
States. 

Those who are still in the process of 
exploring Judaism and are not yet ready 
to become committed to any institution 
prefer the role of the critic. They ap- 
pear to recognize the Synagogue as the 
religio-cultural institution of the com- 
munity and its potentialities for improv- 
ing the cultural calibre of Jewish life. 
heir criticisms, on the sidelines, seem 
to suggest that the Synagogue at pres- 
ent is stuffy and levelling; it lacks the 
strength and the dynamism to foster a 
creative culture. Apparently, they expect 
the Synagogue to conform, somehow, to 
their specifications. In the interim they 
plan to watch, to observe and criticize 


from the outside. They are unable or 
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unwilling—is it lack of courage?—to aid 
in the realization of their expectations 
from within. Since life refuses to func- 
tion and certainly cannot thrive in a 
vacuum, they are left with their “cre- 
denda” and carpings; and they remain 
alienated, without moorings. 

The more emotional and venturesome 
have accepted Orthodoxy. They are the 
penitent, the mystics and the cravers of 
unquestioned orderliness in life. They 
are weary of rationalism and intellec- 
tualism. They have turned to religion 
in a desperate attempt to attain a se- 
cure and saving anchorage. Feeling be- 
trayed by reason and self-reliance, they 
lean on the irrational and the supernat- 
ural. Thereby they want to erase from 
memory or the sub-conscious the “broken 
reeds” on which they hitherto relied. 
Quite naturally, they feel that the sal- 
vation for which they hunger inheres in 
the opposite extreme to the one which 
they formerly acknowledged. They are, 
therefore, prepared for the “leap in the 
dark.” 

As for the rest they remain “integra- 
tionists’” without the means of attaining 
a soteric standpoint, goal or aim. De- 
spite the fact that their experience has 
demonstrated the folly and futility of 
not facing reality, they persist in pur- 


suing a phantom, unable to cope with 
what faces them. Afhliating with one or 


another of the existing “defense” groups 


or campaign organizations may give 
scope to their talents but not to their 
need of “belonging.” Judging by their 
writings they have not found the gemiit- 
lichkett inherent in spiritual anchorage, 
nor are they likely to. Their “activities”, 
by their very nature, cannot earn self- 
fulfillment. So they live in a sort of no- 
man’s land, on the periphery of Jewish 
life and on the margin of American cul- 
ture, discontented, dismayed, disjointed. 

History, as a rule, is faithful to its 
organic forces and dynamic currents. In 
the long run, it ignores the romantic 
fancies of men and bypasses their intro- 
versive formulas; for they are foreign to 
its structural web of patterns. The men 
who persist in defying history’s abiding 
directions or in disregarding the consti- 
tutional course of its currents, are quix- 
otic. Life laughs at them and, in the 
end, repudiates them. Jewish tradition 
depicts these types as nishmatin artilain, 
“naked souls’, meandering about the 
world without balance and without con- 
sistency! This, it seems to me, is the 
fate of Jewish secularists in the United 
States. 








EMILE DURKHEIM: SOME IMPLICATIONS 
FOR JEWISH SURVIVAL 


ELMER N. LEAR 


b la past year marked the one hun- 


dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Emile Durkheim, pioneer sociologist and 
distinguished educational philosopher. 
The son of a Lorraine rabbi, Durkheim 
was a close student of Scripture, of Jew- 
ish history, and of the sociology of mod- 
ern Jewish life. Nevertheless, it would 
be a profound error in judgment to join 
the scholarly fraternity in heaping en- 
Durkheim 


Durkheim did not 


comiums upon simply on 


nas Of nativity 


ssociate himself with organized Jewish 
i¢ ind howed no special concern for 
lewish survival. 


Our interest here arises exclusively 


from the unintended implications of 
Durkheim's doctrines for the perpetua- 
tion of Jewish corporate living. Accept- 


ance of Durkheim's social analvsis, at 
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In some Jewish circles, ethnicism, or to use 
the more popular expression, “the desire to be- 
long’, has received a pejorative connotation, as 
individualism were the ideal to which 
the mature mind ought aspire. Without direct 
reference to the nature of the group- 
individual relationship, the discussion of the 
true nature of Judaism in our time must re- 
main in an intellectual vacuum. Few have 
probed this relationship more fruitfully than 
did Emile Durkheim. Here, Dr. Lear, Associate 
Professor of Education at Wagner College and 
Lecturer in Sociology at the New School for 
Social Research, seeks to draw out the impli 
cations of Durkheim's theories for a critique of 


a current minority approach to Judaism 


least in part, leads necessarily to reject- 
ing a species of individualism which 
tends to undermine the very foundations 
of Jewish group endurance. I shall brief- 
ly delineate the individualism to which 
1 advert. Thereafter, ] propose to pre- 
sent such of Durkheim’s doctrines as 
provide ammunition for demolishing the 


position in question. 


There are certain views with regard 
to Judaism and Jewry that most Jews 
committed to Jewish persistence will dis- 
claim. What these rejected outlooks have 
in common as an image of the Jew as 
an individual isolate rather than as an 
integral part of a collectivity. Religious- 
lv, they understand worship as a private 
communion with the Diety, and they re- 
gard a congregation as an ephemeral as- 
sembly of discrete individuals. Ethical- 
ly, they assimuilat 


to that of the 


the category of Jew 
“oood human being’—the 
other-regarding person who scrupulously 
avoids injuring his fellows. Politically— 
this is the term they might employ—they 
dissociate themselves from 
They de- 


scribe their tie with world Jewry in gen- 


strenuously 
any world Jewish “alliance.” 
eral and Israeli Jewry in particular as 
an exclusively “religious” bond, religious 
being taken in a highly restricted sense. 


Abjuring the concept of peoplehood, 
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they dismiss the Palestinian matrix of 
Scripture and the historical dimensions 
of Judaism as contingent accretions to 
be sloughed off by a mature universal- 
ized faith. Aesthetically, they despise eth- 
nic literature, music, painting and the 
other art forms as inauthentic and in- 
sular, contending that the true artist 
creates in the idiom of mankind. Lin- 
guistically, they declare that the domi- 
nant tongues are alone adequate to cope 
with the complexities of modern life 
and thought. The attempt to resurrect 
a “dead” ancient language, such as He- 
brew, is not only quixoti but pernik ious, 
inasmuch as it conduces to a deplorable 
parochialism. As for the values allegedly 
enshrineu in Hebrew, these “‘modern- 
ists’ insist that a good translation can 
capture whatever is worth retaining of 
the original. Finally, with respect to edu- 
cation, they enunciate as the only worth- 
while aim, the training of young people 
of sound character, devoted to God and 
country, and able to get along with their 
peers. 

With this specific philosophy of Jew- 
ish life, Durkheim was not acquainted. 
Nonetheless, his approach to the rela- 
tionship of individual and group is of 
considerable relevance to a reasoned re- 
pudiation of cosmopolitan individualism 
in its various ramifications. And what 
is of particular importance, Durkheim 
reached his conclusions not by partisan 
argumentation but by a strict methodol- 
ogy that he hoped would be beyond re- 
proach. 


Il 


Durkheim! proposed that the data of 


1 The author wishes to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to Albert Salomon for certain interpreta 
tions of Durkheim's thought. To be sure, Dr. 
Salomon is not liable for any mis-interpretations 
contained in what follows 


the sociological discipline be objective 
and empirically verifiable. As a scientific 
study, sociology must be liberated from 
the speculative proclivities of his predec- 
essors. Durkheim admonished the social 


scientist to traffic in 


rather 
than ideas, in order to rule out the dis- 


things, 


torting effects of personal predilections. 
A study of the nature, functions and 
genesis of social institutions is all too 
easily warped by subjective factors. By 
contrast, a thing remains indifferently 
neutral and yields its secrets to the de- 
tached investigator.* 

The hard resistant “things” of social 
life, refractory to the preferences of the 
individual will, Durkheim denominated 
“social facts’.? Examples of social facts, 
recognizable according to Durkheim by 
their existence outside of the individual 
consciousness as ways of thinking, feel- 
ing, and acting, are legal and moral 
rules, popular aphorisms, standards of 
taste, systems of signs, social conventions, 
modes of dress and many others. 

Social facts, when considered from a 
psychological standpoint, become “col- 
lective representations.”* This 1s not to 
posit a metaphysical group mind, alleg- 
edly intellecting the social facts. ‘The col- 
lective representation has a locus only 
in a propositional sense, with the society 
serving as subject. The utility of the 
notion for Durkheim lies in its anti- 
thetical relationship to individual psy- 
chology, which he felt impelled to at- 
tack. Why did Durkheim polemicize so 
relentlessly against individual psycholo- 
ev? He took this stand because he felt 
an individualistic approach would im- 


2 The Rules of Sociological Method, Univer- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938, pp. 27-8 

8 Jhid.., pp 5 10 

* Durkheim also employs the term “collective 


conscienice 
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pede a correct understanding of the so- 
cia) process. The science of the individ- 
ual mind, with its supporting concepts, 
is only partially relevant—and sometimes 
not at all—to the phenomena of group 
life. 

What confused some thinkers, Durk- 
heim alleged, was the fact that societies 
were composed of individuals, and that 
only individuals actually lived and un- 
derwent feeling experiences. This could 
not be denied. But this was not to say 
that societies were nothing but the in- 
dividuals constituting them. 

What we actually have are two dis- 
tinct levels of abstraction, each with its 
appropriate conceptual apparatus.® In- 
deed, if priorities must be assigned, then 
society must be ranked first, since social 
institutions humanize the individual. 
The nature of the constraints exerted 
upon the individual members of society 
by the collective consciousness lies out- 
side the pale of individual psychology.® 

It is an atomistic reductionism which 
is responsible for the many attempts to 
explain social facts on the basis of in- 
dividual behavior. Organic synthesis sup- 
plies the true paradigm for the emergent 
novelties of associate behavior.? A sci- 
ence is only adequate for its subject 
matter when its conceptual framework 
is purged of the presuppositions of othe1 


disc iplines: 


“In fact individualistic sociology is 
only applying the old principles of 
materialist metaphysics to social life. 
We must, then, explain phenomena 
that are the product of the whole by 
the characteristic properties of the 
whole, the complex by the complex, 


5 See On the Division of Labor in Society, 
Macmillan Co., 1933, pp. 348-50 

6 Sociology and Philosophy, The Free Press, 
1953, p. 26. 

7 Rules, op. cit., p. XLVII. 


social facts by society, vital and men- 
tal facts by the sui generis combina- 
tion from which they result. This is 
the only path that a science can fol- 
low.’’§ 

He who would reduce experience—re- 
ligion, ethics, education, and all the 
other facets of life—to the dimensions 
of the solitary figure confronting the 
universe has little understanding of the 
make-up of this postulated individual. 
Durkheim made this very plain. Again 
and again, in a variety of contexts, he 
pointed out that the individual is a 
product of society. The individual en- 
ters the world as a mass of protoplasm 
and is actually humanized by society. 
Language, tools, concepts of right and 
wrong, norms of good and bad, canons 
of taste are all bequeathed by society. 
Indeed, in his Elementary Forms of Re- 
ligious Life, 


to argue that the very structure of logi- 


Durkheim went so far as 


cal thought is socially derived. (We shall 
not enter into a critique ol that propo- 
sition here.) 

While it is true that society exerts a 
constraining influence upon the individ- 
ual, its influence is not to be thought 
of primarily in terms of penal codes and 
enforcement officers. The norms of so- 
ciety are interiorized within the individ- 
ual so that society’s needs become his 
non-articulated promptings. For Durk- 


heim, man is homo duplex. He writes: 


..man is double. There are two 
beings in him, an individual being 
which has its foundation in the or- 
ganism and the circle of whose activi- 
ties is therefore strictly limited, and a 
social being which represents the high- 
est reality of the intellectual and mor- 
al order... I mean society. This dual- 


8 Sociology and Philosophy, op. cit., p. 29; 
also Rules, p. XLIX. 
9 Sociolegy and Philosophy, op. cit., p- 54. 
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ity of our nature has as its consequence 
in the practical order the irreducibill- 
tv of a moral ideal to a utilitarian mo- 
tive, and in order of thought, the ir- 
reducibility of reason to individual ex- 
perience. In so far as he belongs to 
society, the individual transcends him- 
self, both when he thinks and when 
he acts.’’!° 


In gratifying his own desires, the in- 
dividual is seeking goods ordained by 
society. Now the norms of society differ 
from one culture to another. The ethi- 
cal and aesthetic desiderata are part of 
a cultural complex, varying in time and 
place. What is appropriate for one way 
of life is highly inappropriate for anoth- 
er. This empirical generalization is ex- 
panded upon by Durkheim through co- 
pious historical examples, (e.g., ancient 
Athens, Sparta, Rome, medieval socie- 
ties, modern France, etc.) documenting 
that the individual's value preferences 
are a function of his era and of his so- 
ciety. It is obvious that a person's values 
ind his mode of satisfying desires ad- 
heres to no set of transnational abstrac- 


tions—but is culturally conditioned: 


“Of all moral rules those which con- 
cern the individual ideal most clearly 
demonstrate their social origin. The 
man that we try to be is the man of 
our times and of our milieu... . How- 
ever, so far from the ideal being an 
individual construction, it is that in 
which the different members of the 
group communicate... . The Roman 
had his ideal of perfection .. . just 
as ours is related to the structure of 
contemporary society. It is a gross il- 
lusion to believe that we have freely 
conceived it in our conscience.””! 


The function of education, as Durk- 


heim conceives of it, is to mould social 


10The Elementary Forms of Religious Life, 
George Allen & Urwin, Ltd., 1915, p. 16. See 
also Division of Labor, op. cit., p. 228. 


11 Socioolgy and. Philosophy, op. cit., p. 68. 


beings. Each society designs an educa- 
tion appropriate to its objective of fash- 
ioning a younger generation after the 
model of that society. 


“There is no man who can make a 
society have, at a given moment, a sys- 
tem of education other than that 
which is implied in its structure, just 
as it is impossible for a living organ- 
ism to have other organs and other 
functions than those which are im- 
plied in its constitution. Educa- 
tional practices are not phenomena 
that are isolated from one another; 
rather, for a given society, they are 
bound up in the same system all the 
parts of which contribute toward the 
same end: it is the system of education 
suitable to this country and to this 
time. Each people has its own, as it 
has its own moral, religious, economic 
system. Indeed, 1 regard as the 
prime postulate of all pedagogical 
speculation that education is an emi- 
nently social thing in its origins as in 
its functions,... }* 


Thus we find education assigned the 
delicate and challenging role of devel- 
oping a proper balance between the ele- 


ments of man’s duplex nature: 


“In each of us, it may be said, there 
exist two beings which, while insepar- 
able except by abstraction, remain dis- 
tinct. One is made up of all the men- 
tal states that apply only to ourselves 
and to the events of our personal lives: 
this is what might be called the indi- 
vidual being. The other is a system of 
ideas, sentiments and practices which 
express in us, not our personality, but 
the group or different groups of which 
we are part: there are religious beliefs, 
moral beliefs and practices, national 
or professional traditions, collective 
opinions of every kind. Their totality 
forms the social being. To constitute 
this being in each of us is the end of 
education.” }% 


12 Education and Sociology, The Free Press, 
1956, pp. 94, 95, 114. 
13 [bid., pp. 71-2. 
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Is the educational process of social- 
izing the individual essentially a sub- 
jugation of man’s basic nature and a 
destruction of his innate freedom? By 
no means. It is clear that there is an 
element of constraint in the educative 
process, but there is also an element of 
liberation.'* 

A pointed application of Durkheim's 
theory is found in his treatment of sui- 
cide. His volume by the same name has 
long served as a model of conceptual 
rigor in social research, as well as a 
starting point for further fruitful inves- 
tigation along the same line. At first 
glance, it would appear that suicide is 
one of the most individualistic of deeds, 
seeing that it is an action taken by a 
self after a tortured inner deliberation. 
Durkheim's contribution consists precise- 
ly in plunging beneath the surface in 
order to expose the widespread social 
tendencies involved in suicide. These 
tendencies are not simply the resultants 
of a solitary consciousness brooding in- 
trospectively upon private inaccessible 
data. Suicide rates, Durkheim held, as 
distinguished from any specific act of 
self-destruction, are the products of an 
all-embracing consciousness, the precipi- 
tate of an underlying attitude permeat- 
ing an entire society. Thus, he offered 
the formula that “suicide varies inverse- 
ly with the degree of integration of the 
social groups of which the individual 
forms a part.” 

One of Durkheim's most widely dis- 
cussed concepts is that of anomie—norm- 
lessness, a state of deregulation where 
collective imperatives had previously 
prevailed. Anomie is found in transition- 
al societies where the juxtaposition of 
conflicting standards leaves the individu- 





14 Jbid., p. 78. 


al bewildered and ethically paralyzed. It 
is precisely the marginal person, lacking 
roots and torn by conflicting standards, 
who is most prone to anomic suicide. 
Anomie delivers the coup de grace to 
theories which, in their imagined apo- 
theosis of the individual, only render 
him a befuddled, cringing, ineffectual 
creature. 


[il 


The temptation to discuss other as- 
pects of Durkheim’s thought is strong— 
for it is a truly seminal mind we are 
studying. Nonetheless, we will confine 
ourselves to our self-imposed restriction, 
and point up the relevance for Jewish 
life of the topics already considered. 

Let us recall Durkheim’s theorem of 
the inverse relationship between the de- 
gree of integration of a society and its 
suicide rate. Since traditional Jewry pre- 
sented a highly integrative society, it 
would follow as a corollary of Durk- 
heim’s formula that the propensity to 
suicide among Jews would be slight. In 
a point of fact, Durkheim’s own inves- 
tigations established a low incidence of 
suicide among the Jews of Western Eu- 
rope—and this in spite of their urban 
living and their high proportion of pro- 
fessionals (both of which categories ex- 
hibiting a high statistical predisposition 
to suicide). He accounted for the phe- 


nomenon thusly: 


“.,,. the reproach to which the Jews 
have for so long been exposed by 
Christianity has created feelings of un- 
usual solidarity among them. Their 
need of resisting a general hostility, 
the very impossibility of free commu- 
nication with the rest of the popula- 
tion, has forced them to strict union 
among themselves. Consequently, each 
community became a small, compact 
and coherent society with a strong feel- 
ing of self-consciousness and unity...” 


pm. 
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The rise in the rate of suicide among 
Jews living under the heel of Nazism, 
particularly the assimilated German Jew, 
is in keeping with Durkheim's analysis. 
The assimilated Jew was traumatically 
dazed by the turn of events. Long ac- 
customed to regarding himself as an in- 
dividual of European culture, and hav- 
ing built a structure of habits resting 
upon this belief, he could make no sense 
of a coerced ethnic Jewishness toward 
which he felt no affinity. As the stand- 
ards activating and guiding his conduct 
crumbled, he ceased to find meaning in 
life, and thus became psychologically 
ripe for self-annihilation. 

Suicide constitutes the limiting point 
of a disenchanted individualism. But 
intermediate 


there are phases easily 


recognizable. In contemporary United 
States, the members of the American 
Council For Judaism are only the most 
notorious instances of anomic personall- 
ties to be found among our Jewish breth- 
ren. They would eviscerate our religion 
of its historical reality in order to rendet 
it compatible with their neurasthenic 
concept of Americanism. They would 
render Judaism into a set of pious bro- 
mides, acceptable universally to people 
of good will, but identifiable as the tra- 
ditional Judaism only by “Council” fiat. 
Gone are the familiar and inseparable 
components of Jewish peoplehood, Hala- 
khah, the Hebrew language, Palestine- 
Israel, all the historic thickness making 
Judaism in the terminology of Kaplan 
unique rather than merely other. And 
gone are the creative art forms and edu- 
cational curricula and organizational 
structures designed in their very affirma- 
tion of life to perpetuate Jewishness in 
generations unborn. 

Durkheim understood well the rela- 


tionship between a given concept of sa- 


credness and a group’s intellectual quest 
for meaningfulness in life. The attribu- 
tion of sanctity to certain ideas, forms, 
and objects is a group enterprise, a con- 
stitutive act incorporating group aspira- 
tions. Piety is the voluntary recognition 
of something morally superior to our- 
selves. This is not to rule out (although 
Durkheim at times appears to go this 
far) the possibility of an objective fea- 
ture in that which is endowed with holli- 
ness, entitling it to a special status. Yet, 
the recognition of this non-subjective 
factor in the act of value imputation is 
largely a function of group constructiv- 
ity. That is why religion, man’s relating 
of himself to the realm of idealized real- 
ity, entails the preservation of corporate 
existence. And further, that is why what- 
ever threatens the continuation of a so- 
ciety is anathema, to be unconditionally 
resisted. Durkheim writes in his Elemen- 


tary Forms of Relizious life: 


“Now the ways of action to which 
society is strongly enough attached to 
impose them upon its members are, 
by that very fact, marked with a dis- 
tinctive sign provocative of respect... 
The representations which express 
them within each of us have an in- 
tensity which no purely private states 
of consciousness could ever attain... 
The very violence with which society 
reacts, by way of blame or material 
suppression, against every attempted 
dissidence, contributes to strengthen- 
ing its empire by manifesting the com- 
mon conviction through this burst of 
ardour. "as 


Jewish society allows considerable lati- 
tude with respect to doctrine and prac- 
tice, but on one point it is swift to pro- 
scribe. This is the point of no return— 
inter-marriage (save in instances of con- 


version to Judaism). Clearly, individual 


15 Elementary Forms, op. cit., pp. 207-08. 
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action threatening solidary existence be- 
comes a heinous offense, and its perpe- 
trator draws upon himself the sanction 
of ostracism from all committed to Jew- 
ish survival. 

It is because membership in the cor- 
pus of Jewry is a stme qua non for ad- 
hesion to Judaism that the latter is not 
simply a communion of believers in an 
abstract credo. There may be a vast dif- 
ference between the historic Judaism of 
the Abrahamic covenant and the totem- 
ism Durkheim is here considering—and 
yet, there are important similarities. Con- 
sider the following passage: 

“Since the clan cannot exist with- 
out a name and an emblem, and since 
this emblem is always before the eyes 
of men, it is upon this, and the ob- 
jects whose image it is, that the senti- 
ments which society arouses in its 
members are fixed. Men were thus 
compelled to represent the collective 
force, whose action they felt, in the 
form of the thing serving as flag to 
the group. In a general way, a 
collective sentiment can become con- 
scious of itself only by being fixed 
upon some material object, and re- 
ciprocally, the object participates in 
its mature...” 

But, some will object, what about the 
more sophisticated notions associated 
with a mature Judaism? Are these, too, 
linked with the collective historic ex- 
periences of Jewry or do they transcend 
the nation in their universality? Durk- 
heim maintains that advanced religious 
conceptions remain grounded in social 
experience: 

*“...to create a world of ideals 
through which the world of experi- 
enced realities would appear transfig- 
ured, a super-excitation of the intel- 
lectual forces was necessary, which is 
possible only in and through society.’’27 





16 Ibid., p. 236. 
17 Ibid., p. 238. 


IV 


Some students of Durkheim are con- 
vinced that his theory of social facts cuts 
down the individual to the stature of a 
puppet. This interpretation distorts 
Durkheim’s meaning. Durkheim, while 
endeavoring to portray the structure of 
society and exhibit its system of values, 
does not declare that society predeter- 
mines each specific human action. There 
is a vast difference between the claim 
that society sets bounds to individual 
action (essentially Durkheim's position) 
and that society completely subjugates 
the individual. The fact that society 
provides a design for living at a given 
time and place, does not imply that the 
individual is sealed within a straight- 
jacket. There are recognized differentials 
of age, sex, occupation, religion, and 
other customary groupings. But beyond 
this, the sphere of free choice reserved 
for individual decision remains impres- 
sive: 


“Each individual moral conscience 
expresses the collective morality in its 
own way. Each one sees it and under- 
stands it from a different angle. 
Each mind, under the influence of its 
milieu, education or heredity sees mor- 
al rules by a different light. One in- 
dividual will feel the rules of civic 
morality keenly, but not so strongly 
the rules of domestic morality, or in- 
versely. Another who feels only very 
slightly the duties of charity may have 
a profound respect for contract and 
justice. The most essential aspects of 
morality are seen differently by differ- 
ent people.’’!® 


Perhaps the basic weakness in Durk- 
heim’s account is to be found in his 


mode of expression, rather than in his 
intent. He permitted himself to be carri- 


18 Sociology and Philosophy, op. cit., p. 40. 
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ed away by his governing ideas, with 
the result that he failed to attach the 
necessary qualifications to his assertions. 
His picturing of society as an organic 
whole led some to believe he meant an 
organism in a mystic sense. And the cul- 
ture of that society should have been 
delineated as a conceptual model, con- 
structed from central tendencies within 
ranges of individual behavior. Above all 
Durkheim should have made it clear that 
individuals enter into social relation- 
ships with only part of their selves at 
any one time—and not with the totality 
of their personalities. 

Nevertheless, Durkheim was funda- 
mentally correct in opposing the false 
antithesis that so many thinkers had set 
up between the individual and society. 


Applied 


to Jewish life, his teaching 


J 


comes to this: The individual born a 
Jew, who does not wish to convert, is 
not at liberty to fashion his religion de 
novo, in accord with a series of inter- 
nally self-consistent propositions. His 
Judaism is truly one of many splendors, 
historically wrought, interdependent, 
and inseparable from its Jewish carriers. 
Within its ample domains, the individ- 
ual may feel more strongly attached to 
one feature rather than another. This 
he may cultivate and emphasize. But the 
individual must try to see Judaism in 
its totality, acknowledging the group 
matrix of his religion. In not suffering 
Jewry to perish, he is preserving his 
Judaism. In laboring to add depth and 
lustre to Jewish group living, he is forg- 
ing the instruments necessary, if not suf- 


ficient, for individual self-realization. 








JEWISH UNIVERSALISM: AN ASPECT OF 
THE THOUGHT OF HARAV KOOK 


BEN ZION BOKSER 


Stes springs of religious inspiration 
were opened in all their bounty for 
Chief Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook. His 
writings glow with that ecstasy which 
transcends discursive reason. His true 
antecedents are the Hebrew prophets, 
ind the mystics of a later generation, 
the saints olf Hasidism and Cabbalah. 
What is the burden of Rabbi Kook’s 
vision? It was a theme with which re- 
ligious spirits had grappled through the 
generations, but he endowed it with new 
depth, born of the originality of his own 
perceptuion. It was the theme olf God's 
presence in the world. Conventional the- 
oloev has often presented the world, the 
contingent and fragmentary world of em- 
pirical experience, as a negation of God, 
as a contradiction to the realm of spirit, 
oa SSS 
The late Chief Rabbi Abraham Isaac Kook 
has been described as the last authentic crea- 
tive Jewish mystic. Characteristic in his mysti- 
cal thought is his insistence that antagonism 
and conflict are rooted in limited provincialism. 
Only the realization of the all-embracing har- 
mony that is God, in whom the familiar polar- 
ities are resolved, can lead to human accommo- 
dation and harmony. His panentheistic thought 
enabled him to look beyond one’s particular 
and immediate loyalty and find the Divine re- 
flected in other commitments. In a day of grow- 
ing denominationalism, political as well as re- 
ligious, his thought, as described by the author, 
brings a refreshing note. 


which alone offers us the key to His 
presence. Rabbi Kook saw this world, 
the world where there is materiality, par- 
ticularity, where there is much folly and 
error, where men endure pain and suffer 
injustice, and here in this world He wit- 
nessed the footprints of God’s presence. 
In all things, in all people, in all ex- 
perience there glowed a divine light. 
The light was cast in an imperfect ves- 
sel which at times dimmed its splendor, 
but some light was present everywhere, 
for nothing exists 


W I 


without God and 
verever God is there perfection shines 


radiant. 
Rabbi Kook 


levels of existence. The sacred and the 


recognized distinctive 
secular are distinct realms of being, but 
the distinction, he insisted, is largely 
subjective. In God, for whom all things 
harmonize into wholeness, each exists in 
its proper place, each performs a proper 
function. Each is, therefore, an expres- 
sion of God’s creative presence. “All 
wrote Rabbi Kook, “is one 
enterprise with very many details, a 


existence,” 


myriad of material worlds, without num- 
ber, and a multitude of spirit creatures 
without end, with their countless set- 
tings, conditions, and aspects of life, all 
linking into one entity.” 

Man can be trapped in the secular 
world, and center his interests on con- 


1 Olat Rayah, Jerusalem, 1939, p. 229. 
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cerns of physical existence. But the an- 
tidote to this aberration is not a disdain 
for physical existence as such. The phys- 
ical is linked with the spiritual, as the 
foundation on which the spiritual is set, 
as the vessel which houses it, and it must 
be given due attention in the pattern 
of a good life. 


It 


Rabbi Kook was born in 1865, in a 
small town in Latvia, and he settled in 
the Holy Land in 1904, becoming first 
the Rabbi of Jaffa, and eventually the 
Chief Rabbi of the Ashkenazi commu- 
nity in all of Palestine. His ministry ex- 
tended, therefore, through the period of 
the major ideological controversy in the 
Jewish community. The Jewish life of 
the ghetto has been romanticized by 
the poets of the Jewish folk soul like 
Sholom Alehem, Peretz, and Heschel. 
Man has the capacity to forge meaning 
in his existence under all circumstances, 
and ghetto Jewry forged a civilization 
which could boast of certain excellences 
sometimes unequaled in a freer environ- 
ment. Piety and the love of learning and 
the sense of community ran deep in the 
ghetto. But these were achieved at a 
great cost. The Jew had virtually re- 
treated from the world scene; he became 
a spiritual introvert, hugging his treas- 
ures to himself, but withdrawn from in- 
tellectual and spiritual commerce with 
the rest of mankind. There was, too, a 
concentration on the past in that civili- 
zation, which closed the door to the new 
cultural currents that were making them- 
selves felt in the world. Isolated, seg- 
regated, the ghetto had enshrined a par- 
ticular time span of the Jewish past. 
Few voices in the ghetto ever spoke in 
new accents to offer a distinctive Jewish 


reaction to the forces of modernism 
which came to challenge the world. 

What were these forces of modernism 
which challenged the world, including 
the world of the ghetto? These were 
modern science, with its deep interest 
in nature, nationalism, with its struggle 
for the reconstitution of peoples sub- 
merged under imperialism domination, 
and Marxism with its endeavor to re- 
dress the abuses of an industrial society. 
The latter two were the most active 
forces in the ghetto, where they were 
eventually synthesized into a Zionist la- 
bor movement. Its adherents left the 
ghetto to become the pioneers who 
started the Jewish settlement in Pales- 
tine. The custodians of Jewish culture 
in the ghettoes and the leaders of the 
older Jewish communities in Palestine, 
often opposed this movement as revolu- 
tionary, as an arrogation to human ini- 
tiative a work of redemption which tra- 
dition had promised was to be per- 
formed by God, in His own good time 
and way. And these pioneers did indeed 
fit the description of rebels; they defied 
the tradition of their elders, and affirmed 
a gospel of self-help rather than divine 
help, a repudiation of traditional and 
classical Jewish learning, replacing them 
with the goals of redemption through 
work, through the creation of a class- 
less society. 

Rabbi Kook was not unmindful of 
the excesses in the new movement, but 
he affirmed it as a positive spiritual phe- 
nomenon, and while he often spoke to 
his own community, his vision was a 
universal vision, and its truth remains 
relevant to the general problems of mod- 
ern thought. He denied that any revo- 
lutionary movement is merely a secular 
phenomenon. He deals with this subject 


in several letters which are included in 
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a volume of his correspondence. Parents 
had written him about their children 
who had been carried away by the rev- 
olutionary stream. In one instance, the 
father considered disinheriting his rebel 
son. Rabbi Kook’s reply is invariably 
the same: The concern with the prob- 
lems of social justice expresses a moral 
impulse. Its partisans may distort their 
faith by various exaggerations, bui this 
must not blind us to the fact that their 
inspiration is holy. Such people must 
be judged as shoggim bidvar mitzvah, 
they err in the method by which they 
have chosen to perform a divine com- 
mandment. He counselled his corre- 
spondents to treat their children gently 
and patiently, and he was confident that 
time would reveal the excesses of their 
new ideology, expressing the hope at the 
same time that in the hour of disen- 
chantment they would not “surrender 
altogether the good elements in their 
ideology which is the passion to seek 
equity and justice.’ 

Rabbi Kook was a staunch supporter 
of the pioneers in their endeavor to re- 
build Zion. He saw the differentiation 
of the human race into distinctive na- 
tional communities as an expression of 
a general historic development, which 
corresponds to the needs of human na- 
ture. As such it fulfills a divine purpose. 
“God was gracious with His world,” 
wrote Rabbi Kook, “in that He did not 
bestow all excellence on one place, one 
person, one nation or one country.” The 
qualities of excellence are scattered 
among all. Some excellences are missing 
in Israel and Israel needs the world for 
its perfection, but there are endowments 
in Israel that the world cannot do with- 
out, and Israel must be constituted in 
a state of health to be its best self, to 





2Igrot Rayah, p. 20, Jerusalem, 1923. 


enable it to fulfill the role which the 


Creator assigned to it in history. 
lil 


The reconstitution of Jewish nation- 
hood is not an end in itself, he reminded 
his people. “Its final end is not the with- 
drawal of the Jewish people into a S¢p- 
arate existence; it is rather a means to- 
ward the unification of all mankind into 
one family so as to serve God in whole- 
ness and truth. For this is Israel's voca- 
tion in the world, and to implement this 
purpose Israel needs a center of its own 
from which to operate. Our objective 
in creating this center is to render a 
more effective service for mankind as a 
whole. In the words of Rabbi Kook: 
“When the people pledged to holiness 
shall be healthy and strong in body then 
will holiness grow stronger in the world. 

Every aspect of material strength 
possessed by righteous men raises the 
world in its spiritual status.” 

Che physical aspects of a people's life 
are the vessel in which its spiritual es- 
sence resides, and “during the days of 
exile the vessel was completely shat- 
tered,” and the Jewish people shrank its 
goal to the struggle for mere preserva- 
tion, reducing its life to an ethereal, 
wholly spiritual plane. There are some 
who make of the nation a purely physi- 
cal material entity, and this is a peril; 
it is a form of idolatry. But the total 
disassociation from the concerns with 
the physical is likewise a distortion of 
God's plan, which summons us to live 
life in all its dimensions. 

Rabbi Kook called upon the scholars 
and pietists of his generation to step out 
of the ivory towers of transcendent spir- 
ituality, to concern themselves with the 





3 Orot Yisrael, 9:3. 
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problems of their people's physical exist- 
ence. He called on them to meet the 
modern world, without timidity, to mas 
ter its culture, and to open the springs 
of their own inner being so that they 
might begin to act upon the world. He 
asked them to cease being critics of the 
pioneering youth that came to rebuild 
Zion because this youth was often irrev- 
erent toward sacred traditions. The act 
of rebuilding the Holy Land is a holy 
act, regardless of the conscious motiva- 
tions which inspire those who engage in 
it. He asked them to cease being critics 
and become builders, and then they 
would be able to build in the image ol 
their own ideal. 

Rabbi Kook 
“do not always appreciate the 
function of the physical world. Their 


withdrawal from things material gives 


“Men of great piety,” 
wrote, 


them a certain exaltation of spirit, but 
the world suffers thereby spiritual im- 
poverishment, and this impoverishment 
will in the end affect them as well. Even 
their detachment from things evil and 
impure degrades the world. By shutting 
their eyes to it they deliver their own 
souls, but the aggrandizement of evil be- 
cause they do not lend themselves to its 
resistance in the end affects them also, 
and it brings them pain.” 

This condition indicates that our saint- 
ly men have not yet risen to the higher 
heroism of the spirit, that they are afraid 
to act on the challenge of the material 
world. Thus “they allow evil to extend 
its sway, to the full measure of its coarse- 
ness. When saintly men will rise to that 
heroism of the spirit, they will grapple 
with the problems of the material world, 
and then they will direct all things to 
holiness. The secular world will then 


acknowledge the sovereignty of the spir- 


itual world, and then alone will God be 
sanctified in truth.’’* 


1V 


Rabbi Kook taught his generation that 
every clash of ideas calls for a resolution 
of accommodation, rather than for a vic- 
tory of one over the other. In every idea 
there is bound to be a core of truth, 
since in all existence, including the phe- 
nomenon of thought, there is something 
of the divine light, something of God. 
And there is a higher unity in which 
each holds a proper place. The incom- 
patibility of ideological systems stems 
from their exaggerations, from their ex- 
cesses, from the dross in which each 
grain of truth is encased, from the gross- 
ness Of the vessel in which each spark 
of light resides. Our task is to liberate 
the sparks, to gather them, to unite them 
with other sparks, and thus to build the 
larger mansion of truth for which the 
soul hungers. 

The great problem of our time, Rabbi 
Kook lamented, was the provincialism 
of spirit which has fragmentized the 
world into an intellectual sectarianism. 
“All the perversities in the world, the 
material and spiritual alike, derive from 
the fact that each particular individual 
can see only the material or spiritual 
aspect of reality which conforms to his 
perspective And the thought goes 
on expressing itself upon individuals 
and communities, upon generations and 
epochs, that whateverss beyond its own 
circle is destructive and disturbing.” 

What is the nature of the alleged con- 
flict between religion and science? Is it 
not the same provincialism, a provincial- 
ism of which both combatants are often 
guilty? “Those who are best equipped 


4 Orot Hakodesh, Jerusalem, 1938, Pp. $29. 
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to study nature and probe her individ- 
ual peculiarities are for the most part 
lacking in their innermost being in the 
yearning for the divine... And they 
most certainly lack the depth to raise 
their thinking toward the realms of cos- 
mic mystery and to interpret it in theis- 
tic terms. And as for the pietists, their 
ponderings float about, their thoughts 
hover on the heights, and they have nei- 
ther the capacity nor the thirst to in- 
vestigate to all its depths the phenomena 
of the empirical world—a thirst such as 
is typical of the mightiness of science.’”® 
Rabbi Kook applied this principle to- 
ward the relations between Judaism and 
Christianity. The light of Judaism shone 
in Christianity, but Christianity he felt 
had been corrupted by its own provin- 
cialism, its own sectarianism. It had ab- 
solutized the particular revelation in 
which it was born, thus limiting God 
in fetters of finitude, claiming for it- 
self a total and absolute truth which is 
a kind of idolatry. Yet there is no need 
for a Christian to step outside his fold 
in order to reach for a greater truth. 
Nor is it the objective of Judaism some- 
day to displace Christianity. As Rabbi 
Kook put it: “It is not the purpose of 
the enlightenment that derives from Is- 
rael to absorb or destroy the other re- 
ligions... but to stimulate them toward 
perfection and higher development and 
toward the elimination of their basic pa- 
gan elements... This applies even to- 
ward pagan cults and certainly so toward 
those religions whose foundations rest in 
part on the light of Israel’s Torah.”¢ 
There is some truth, said Rabbi Kook, 
even in atheism. There are times when 
the denial of God is truer than its affir- 
mation. There are those who affirm a 





5 Ibid., pp. 121, 47. 
6 Igrot, p. 18, Orot Yisrael, 5:4. 


God who is made in man’s image, a God 
who shares in the weaknesses of the fin- 
ite, a God of positive attributes, a God 
measured by the yardsticks of man’s no- 
tion of what is wise, mighty or good. 
Every positive formulation of God, every 
conception of God which applies to the 
Absolute the categories of the finite in 
more than a metaphoric sense is idola- 
trous. Those who proclaim their denial 
of God often direct themselves to that 
which the naive call God but which is 
only an idol. Their heresy is of course 
a half-way house. The logic of truth calls 
for a nobler conception than the one 
which has been repudiated. But men of- 
ten halt in their quest. A truly enlight- 
ened man must not be frightened by the 
labels men give to their ideas, but seek 
the core of truth which they represent 
Rabbi 
Kook generalized in one instance, “has 


even if imperfectly. “Heresy,” 
a legitimate basis for temporary exist- 
ence, for it is needed to purge the dross 
which has attached itself to religion... 
And upon the ruins that heresy brings 
about in its destructive work will the 
true knowledge of God build her man- 
sions.’’* 

Rabbi Kook saw the vast drama of 
life as one endless yearning for God. Its 
end is that state of perfection of which 
the prophet spoke when he dreamt of 
the day when the world will be as full 
of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters that cover the sea. All evil is but 
a misdirected movement in the direction 
of the good. The good is everywhere, in 
all things. It is hidden beneath the coarse 
exterior of evil. And Rabbi Kook was 
confident that the good is destined to 
assert itself and to grow, that the sparks 


of divine light were destined to van- 





7 Mishnat ha-Rav, p. 24. 
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quish the surrounding darkness, in ever 
increasing measure. 

His confidence was based on his doc- 
trine of penitence, which is another crit- 
ical idea in his system. Penitence is the 
assertion of man’s original freedom, to 
shed the fetters of the static self, to re- 
nounce Fis errors, to transcend even his 
virtues because he deems them small and 
inadequate. It is an expression of the 
longing of our creaturely nature. As 
Rabbi Kook put it: 


tence is always present within the heart. 


“The will to peni- 


At the very moment of sin the impulse 


to repent lies dormant within the soul, 
and it radiates its influence which will 
become felt when remorse will set in, 
calling for return.’ The growth in vir- 
tue, the rise in levels of perfection is 
properly called a return. For as the sou! 
draws close to God it is only retracing 
its steps to the source whence it came. 
The soul derives from God and it is 
ever restless because of the yearning to 


find its way back to Him. 





8 Orot Hateshuvah, 1925. 








MESSIAH IN [THE 


WRITINGS OF H. LEIVICK 


EMANUEL S. GOLDSMITH 


Ba" in its history Israel kindled the 

Messianic spark. Deep within the 
recesses of the mind and the soul of the 
people it lay, awaiting those who could 
fan it to a mighty flame, unquenchable 
despite despair and disappointment. 
Each generation received the hope from 
the preceding one, nursed it and cared 
for it. As the people were in continual 
need of redemption, so, too, the legend 
of Messiah always needed to be recast 
and redeemed. 

In our time, the melody and its ac- 
companiment, the story and the yearn- 
ing, have been transcribed with percep- 
tivity and depth. For half a century, the 
Yiddish poet, H. Leivick, has grappled 
with the Messianic theme and produced 
a redemption trilogy, (Chains of the 
Messiah, The Golem, The Comedy of 
Redemption), the dramatic poem, The 
Wedding in Fernwald, and a number of 
shorter poems about Messiah. Taken to- 
gether, these works comprise a poetic 

It is rare that a single theme so completely 
captivates a writer that it becomes the central 
motif of a rich output stretching over half a 
century. Such is the case of the Yiddish writer, 
H. Leivick, in whose work, poetry as well as 
drama, the Messiah theme is axial. The modu- 
lations of that theme in Leivick’s writing in 
the light of growing Jewish experiences, are 
here traced by the author. Mr. Goldsmith 
studied Yiddish literature at both the College 
of the City of New York and at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is presently a senior in the Rabbini- 
cal Department of the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary. 


history of the idea, a record of the 


growth of the hope and the longing in 
the heart of the author and his contem- 
poraries, and a framework in which the 
symbol might become relevant in our 
time. 

As a young lad in a shtetl in Russia, 
Leivick imbibed the idea and the dream 
and made them part of himself. (The 


translations which follow are my own). 


So in our shtetl 

The old people would talk 

And always they would say: 

Oh, would that the time were here. 


And I, a lad, would hear 

Che talk of the old people, 

I would quietly think to myself 

That the time of the coming had 
passed. 


And if everyone must be ready— 
I'm ready every second 

To go to Messiah in the desert 
And free him from the chain. 


Now too I dream the dream 
Of freeing Messiah from the chain. 
I search for him everywhere, 
And am always prepared to meet him. 


And when I don’t find him 

I call from wherever I am: 

I wait, even if you tarry 

I'll wait ‘til the end of days.' 
According to a Talmudic statement, 

“On the day the Temple was destroyed, 

Messiah was born.’? Leivick’s The 


1 Leivick, H., Alle Verk, “Undser Cholem”, 
vol. I—Poems, New York, 1940. 
2 Talmud Yerushalmi, Berakhot Ul, p. 5a. 
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Chains of the Messiah is a dramatiza- 
tion of the Talmudic legend of Messiah's 
birth. As it opens, the angels forge the 
chain with which the Messiah is to be 
fettered. Azriel refuses to join with the 
others. He hears the earth as it moans 
and the Temple walls as they fall. When 
he sees the star which has appeared in 
the heavens to bear witness to Israel's 


ignominy, he calls out: 


The earth needs no signs. 
Her dead still lie about unburied. 
The death of one child is enough 
To keep all worlds in fear, 
To fill the cup of tears to overflowing. 
One speck of blood is more than a 
sign. 
For the angel Azriel, even the birth of 
the Redeemer is no justification for pain. 
Better Messiah come not at all than that 
he become part of the destruction. Az- 
riel’s wings are removed in punishment 
for his rebellion. He is exiled and forced 
to abandon Messiah in the desert. Mes- 
siah hears the people repent its sins and 
bids them free him. But they do not 
hear. Thus Azriel introduces the domi- 
nant motif of the trilogy, the feeling of 
responsibility for all that suffers. 

Israel is in galut. Messiah is in chains 
and his power to save has become a 
dream of the future. The people embark 
upon centuries in which persecution and 
suffering await them. Will no one cham- 
pion their cause in the terrors of night 
and protect them from the sea of hate 
which is to surround them? The ques- 
tion is answered in Leivick’s adaptation 
of a legend of some fifteen centuries later 
—The Golem. 

A blood libel is levelled against the 
Jews of Prague. Rabbi Loewe, the Ma- 
haral, creates a golem or homunculus to 





8 Leivick, H., Alle Verk, vol. II, 
Poems, New York, 1940, p. 403. 


Dramatic 


protect the people with his physical 
strength from the wrath of the priest 
Thaddeus. The Maharal knows that the 
people can bear to suffer no more. He 
creates the golem as a temporary re- 
placement for Messiah, as a loathed sub- 
stitute of physical force for spirit. 


He is the only one who may be dark, 

Who may shed blood for blood. 

The world is not worth any other 
reprover, 


And we, for the present, no other 
protector.* 


The golem also represents the indig- 
nation and protest stored up inside the 
people who usually flee from striking 
back. He is the horrible concession which 
an evil world forces them to make. He 
accomplishes his task, but the restless 
soul within him rebels. Defying the con- 
stant subjection in which Loewe held 
him, he sheds the blood of those he was 
called upon to rescue. The Maharal is 
compelled to withdraw the breath of life 
from him. Following the tradition, Lei- 
vick now depicts Messiah as a beggar 
with wounds on his legs who steals into 
Prague accompanied by his guardian, the 


prophet Elijah. 


I wanted to walk through the world 

And hear the sound of my footsteps. 

I hoped that perhaps 

Everyone might hear the sound. 

I looked into so many eyes, 

Saw so many footprints everywhere, 

But all eyes looked somewhere else. 

My glances were left hanging in the 
all 

And so were my footsteps.® 

With all hands besmirched with blood, 

and the world defiled by malice, there 

is no place for Messiah. Until the spirit 

necessary for redemption emerges, until 

moral conscience and responsibility pre- 


4 Ibid., p. 978. 
5 Ibid., p. 99. 
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vail, redeemers will be “only a pretext, 
only a joke for the last fool on the 
street.’’® 

A cryptic statement in the Talmud 
reads, “The Son of David will come only 
in a generation completely righteous or 
completely guilty.”’? In The Comedy of 
Redemption, Messiah comes in a genera- 
tion that forces him to betray himself. 
Messiah ben Joseph is the forerunner of 
Messiah ben David in the traditional 
legends. His task is to prepare the world 
for Messiah ben David and the ultimate 
redemption. In Leivick’s drama, he de- 
feats the wicked tyrant Magog but once 
victory is his, he himself, becomes a ty- 
rant and imprisons ben David. The real 
Messiah is the only threat to his insati- 
able lust for power. It is not until the 
people revolt against his tyrannical rule 
and overthrow the usurper that ben 
David is able to carry out his mission. 
Yet, the redemption is sti! not safe, for 
the deposed tyrant continues to threaten 
it. Messiah ben David must now decide 
whether to destroy ben Joseph or allow 


him to live and threaten the redemption. 


Your hands will remain clean, 

,ut the world will never be redeemed. 
You hear what the wicked one says— 
He will not relinquish his hatred for 


yOu, 

And blood will be spilled again and 
again. 

What will become of your clean hands 
then? 


How will they stay clean then 
If blood is spilled again and again? 
Choose: redemption or clean hands.® 


The shedding of ben Joseph’s blood 
is inevitable. The redemption is a com- 
edy. Everyone is redeemed except the 


6 Ibid., p. 156. 
Sanhedrin, p. 98a. 
8 Alle Verk, vol. Il, p. 354. 


a 


Messiah. Ben Joseph's death weighs on 
his conscience, and sorrow fills his heart. 
“What is sorrow? Sorrow is responsibil- 
ity for everything, for everyone, for all 
times.”’® A Messiah, too, is human. It is 
only his conscience that can make him 
divine 

In a poem written after World War 
ll, ““lanks Come, but Messiah Does Not 
Come,” Leivick expresses this same feel- 


ing in these lines: 


The whole world is drunk in a sea of 
blood today 

Only because it permitted itself one 
drop. 

The heaviest death cloud hovers over 
the little house. 


It is the little door that really mourns 


And not the vate ot tortresses and 
towers 
It is the little broken window that 


cries out to God 
And not the bi 


~~ 


mouth of bells and 


trumpets 
For God Himself is not in fortresses 


But in a little grain of sand dust that 


the wind lifts 


And carries, leading it to a leaf on a 


tree 

And putting it to sleep on thin, soft 
hairs 

So stay away from dark despair, 


brothers. 

And guard the smallest bit of breath 
in the last no man’s land, 

And guard the wonder of the dust that 
the wind lifts, 

And guard the fluttering of the weakest 
sprouting blade of grass 

That waits so patiently to be touched 
by Messiah’s foot.! 


The tragic events of our time have 
shocked all sensitive men into an aware- 
ness of their responsibilities. In his 
drama about the Jewish displaced per- 


sons of the Second World War, The 


v Ibid... Pp °61f 
10 Leivick, H., In Treblinka Bin Ich Nit 
Geven, New York, 1945, p. 124. 
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Wedding in Fernwald, Leivick devel- 
ops the figure of Messiah as the symbol 
of the responsibility which the Jews who 
survived the terror of a world gone mad 
owe to their brothers and sisters who did 
not. It is the responsibility of maintain- 
ing one’s loyalty to the Jewish people 
in spite of all that has happened. 
Messiah goes out to the crematoria to- 
gether with the millions. He goes among 
the weak and despondent. He keeps his 
head high and comforts the broken- 
hearted and the terror stricken. When 
a sick and half-blind Jew falls to the 
ground, Messiah lifts him on his shoul- 
ders, carries him, and goes with him and 
the others to the oven in Dachau. The 
Nazis let their whips loose upon them. 
They pull the sick, blind Jew off Mes- 
siah’s shoulders and force him to go on 
without anyone’s help. Old Elijah cries 


out to Messiah: 


“What do you accomplish, my be- 
loved one, if of your own will you go 
to the gas chamber?” 

“It is not I who accomplish. It is 
the love of Israel that accomplishes. 
Today there is nothing I can do but 
carry out the will to love the Jewish 
people which goes to the gas chamber.” 

“But your task, my son, is to be a 
rescuer and helper, a Redeemer, King 
Messiah. People wait for you, for your 
coming. 

“That was my task before Dachau. 
In the age of Dachau my task is to 
carry on my shoulders a blind Jew 
who cannot make it to the gas cham- 
ber and fire alone, to carry him and 
not leave him alone in the fire, to be 
together with him in the fire.’’!* 


It is Elijah who relates these events: 


“When Messiah was thrown into the 
oven the flames sprang away from him, 


11 Leivick, H., Di Chasene in Fernwald, New 
York, 1949. 
12 [bid., p. 89f. 


- 


just as long ago when Abraham was 
thrown into a furnace. But Messiah 
was angry at the flames, and he de- 
creed that they should not spare him 
just as they do not spare any ordinary 
Jew. The flames surrounded him and 
he began to burn. As he burned the 
secret of not feeling the pain of the 
burns was revealed to him. He became 
even more angry and decreed that the 
secret be hidden once again, so that 
he might not be separated from the 
Jews who go up in flames and shout 
because of the pain, so that he might 
shout for woe like they.’’*4 

The play deals with the rehabilitation 
of mothers whose children were torn 
from their breasts, husbands who saw 
their wives burn, and with Messiah who 
refuses to abandon the martyrs whom 
he accompanied to their deaths. He re- 
fuses to resume his task in the land of 
the living. Elijah makes him visit the 
displaced persons and witness the zeal 
with which they are determined to re- 
build their lives. (This is symbolized by 
a wedding in the camp at Fernwald.) 
Messiah comes to realize that he must 
ccept his responsibility to remain with 
the living. Like the people of Israel, 
Messiah too, must agree to live. “Just 
as long ago, after he had been in Egypt, 
the Jew accepted the Torah, so must he 
now, after Dachau, accept life. For as 
the Torah is holy, so the life of a Jew 
is holy—and perhaps even holier.’’!* 

In a foreword to the Hebrew transla- 
tion of his trilogy, Leivick writes: 
Especially now, after years of catas- 
trophe and destruction in our lives, 
events which were followed by the 
miracle of the birth of the State of 
Israel—only now it seems to me that 
we stand anew before the first sensing 
of Messiah’s existence, before the feel- 
ing that he is with us, but we still do 





13 Ibid., p. 90E. 
14 Ibid., p. 147. 
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not see his full countenance, his re- 
vealed likeness. We are in the minutes 
of the Beginning and feel his existence 
in the tremor of the heart, as on the 
day in which there arose in us the leg- 
end of his birth." 


Leivick has given artistic expression 
to the contemporary sensing of Messiah’s 
presence in a poem called “The Re- 
deemer in the Negev.” Here Messiah is 
a chalutz clearing away rocks with his 


bare hands. 


With his thin fingers 

He collects the stones hour after hour. 
He hears voices ask: 

Is Messiah here already? 


He bends down 

With sweat on his brow 

And does his work, frees 

The field of its layer of stones. 


He listens as near him 

People talk: 

“Now that the Messiah is free 
He must certainly be mute 


And deaf, too. His silence 

Makes us all keep still 

If he were not mute, he would let 
Old and young know of his coming. 


What does he look like? What does 
he do?” 

The Redeemer hears it all 

In silence and tranquility 

On the sands of the earth. 


jut as a promise of things to come 
His message comes: 

With thin, white fingers 

He frees the dust and stone.'® 


Leivick has caught the contemporary 
dilemma with which the Messiah sym- 
bol confronts those Jews who wish to 
see Jewish sancta revitalized in our time. 


“Only now we feel with all senses that 


15 Leivick, H., Cheryonei Geulah, translated 


into Hebrew by A. Z. Ben Yishai and A. Shlon- 
sky, Jerusalem, 1956. 
16 Leivick, H., A Blat af an Eplboym, Buenos 


Aires, 1955, p. 218 


Messiah lives, that he is with us, but 
we still do not see his full countenance, 
his revealed likeness.” There is a sensing 
of the glory and the redemptiveness of 
Jewish life in our time. But we do not 
seem to be able to put our finger on it. 
What does Messiah stand for in our dav? 
The notions of a redeemer come to save 
us in the here and now, or to usher in 
a miraculous era in the world to come 
seem to have gone with the wind. Some 
of us no longer refer to Messiah in our 
prayers. Those who continue to utter 
“Redeemer” with their mouths mean 
“redemption” in their hearts. Mordecai 
M. Kaplan has written. “We can no 
longer believe that any person, or sem1- 
divine being is divinely destined to rule 
as a Messiah, and usher in the millen- 
ium. Nevertheless, the idea of the Mes- 
siah can still figure symbolically to ex- 
press the valid belief in the coming of 
i higher type of man than this world 
has yet known.’”?? 

Leivick has plumbed the depths of his 
soul and the history of our people’s imag- 
ination and created a framework within 
which the Messiah symbol can continue 
to stir the hearts and minds of our peo- 
ple. Like the Messiah of which Isaiah 
spoke, who would act with justice to the 
helpless and decide fairly for the hum- 
ble,’® Leivick’s Messiah is motivated by 
a horrifying sense of responsibility for 
those that suffer and those who are 
wronged. In all his work on the Mes- 
sianic theme, Leivick depicts the tragedy 
of a people which searches in vain for 
Messiah and of Messiah who searches in 
vain for his flock. His essential message 
is that man must be made aware that 


Messiah can be found in his own midst. 


17 Kaplan, Mordecai M., Questions Jews Ask, 
New York, 1956, p. 183. 
18 Isaiah 11:4. 
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“With thin, white fingers he frees the 
dust and stone.”” But only when all men 
share in the moral conscience and re- 
sponsibility which is the essence of Mes- 
siah will their encounter with him really 
take place. 


Tanks come, airplanes come, but 
Messiah does not come on them. 
Messiah does not come nor will he 
come on an airplane, 

Messiah does not come nor will he 
he come on a tank. 

Brothers, utter forth these words with 
joy 

And so that you may unite with those 
of our people, 

With those of us—weak, shunned, 
cheated, 

Who in their very last moment of 
loneliness 

Did not cease to comfort themselves 
and say: 

Though he tarry we will not stop 
waiting for him. 

Thus it follows brothers, 

That Messiah will come in no way but 
that in which 

All our old visionaries dreamed of 
him, 


fe 


That Messiah will not show himself 
except as a pauper 

Who will come on a very small and 
simple donkey 

In the midst and in the deepness of 
our night.!® 


“I have within me,” said Rabbi Nach- 
man of Bratslav, “teachings without 
clothes, and it is very hard for me until 
they clothe themselves.”’*° In his poetry 
Leivick has clothed profound emotions 
and the broadest ethical sympathies in 
poetic images of the grandest sort. He 
has clothed an essential message for our 
melancholy generation in the eternal 
symbol of the Messiah. We must ac- 
knowledge the sorrow which character- 
izes our age only as a lesson and a chal- 
lenge. We must make of our sorrow a 
source of common brotherhood. We can 
be redeemed only if we accept our full 
share of responsibility for everything, for 


everyone, for all times. 


19 In Treblinka Bin Ich Nit Geven, p. 124 
20 Quoted by Martin Buber, The Tales of 
Rabbi Nachman, New York, 1956, p. 29. 








THE EIGHTY-NINTH PSALM: 
PARADIGM OF ISRAEL'S FAITH 


JACOB NEUSNER 


A’ a document of religion, Psalm 89 

comprehends at once the history 
and destiny of the Jewish faith. Perhaps 
it is not a unity; scholars dissect the text 
into two or three separate parts. In the 
literature of Judaism, however, the 
Psalm has come down as a single state- 
ment, and in its unity, imposed quite 
by accident or by intention, it presents 
a paradigm of Israel's religion. 

At the turning point of Israel's his- 
tory, in the exile of Babylon, the Psalm- 
ist recalls the ancient Israelite legends 
of God's triumphant act of creation, 
His mastery of nature. He rehearses the 
ancient covenant of God with Israel at 
the sea, His entry into human history. 
He recounts the glories of David's king- 
dom, and borrows from the language of 
literature in David's time. He repeats the 
horrors of Jerusalem’s destruction, and 
turns finally to contemplate his bitter 
grief and the grief of all whose trust is 
ee) 


The pattern of thought, feeling or associa- 
tion that underlies many of the Psalms con- 
stitutes one of the more thorny problems in 
any serious study of the Psalter. In his essay, 
the author, a student of the Rabbinical Depart- 
ment of the Jewish Theological Seminary, sees 
Psalm 89 as exhibiting a coherent thought struc- 
ture that embraces the basic lines of Biblical 
faith. His essay, he informs us, draws freely on 
the lectures in “Problems of Biblical Religion”, 
given at Columbia University by Professor Jacob 
Taubes, for whose course it was originally 
written. 


in the message of Israel's faith. From de- 
spair he turns to the hope veiled in the 
everlasting covenant. 

The road from the cosmic struggle 
with the sea and its monstrous children 
to the frail despair of Israel in golah 
leads from Abraham, through Sinai, to 
the throne of David and the sanctuary 
of his dynasty. Beyond the disaster of 
Babylon, there appear the concepts of 
Torah and mitzvot and the theodicy hid- 
den in them: it is through treachery 
against God and His words that Israel 
has come to its unhappy state. This is 
the twilight moment of Psalm 89, when 
all the past is done, and all the future 
not yet begun. Here and now is the 
hour heavy with Israel’s past and future 
history. 


Verses 1-5 
Maschil of Ethan the Ezrahite 


I will sing of the mercies of the Lord 
forever; 

To all generations will I make known 
Thy faithfulness with my mouth. 

For I have said: ‘For ever is mercy 
built; 

In the very heavens Thou dost estab- 
lish Thy faithfulness.’ 

‘I have made a covenant with My 
chosen, 

I have sworn unto David My servant: 

For ever will I establish thy seed, 

And build up thy. throne to all gen- 
erations.’ 


Selah. 
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The overture to the Psalm presents 
its dominant theme: the unchanging 
love and faithfulness which characterize 
God's relationship to Israel. The Psalm.- 
ist will sing forever the everlasting love 
ol God, and proclaim His trustworthi- 
ness to all times. Out of the evidences 
of loyalty in the past comes surety for 
the future. Ihe universe is built upon 
the loyalty of God, and the very heavens 
upon His faithfulness. 

In ancient paganism, nature is charm- 
ed, it has a personality. Human society 
is a part ol an animate, cosmic universe, 
and out of this universe, men borrow 
symbols to convey their relationship to 
God. These symbols are drawn from na- 
ture, from the eternal return of the sea- 
sons and of time. In Israel's religion, on 
the other hand, nature becomes inani- 
mate, profane; human society is indif- 
ferent to it. Symbols drawn from the 
recurrent rhythm of nature are no long- 
er relevant. Israel finds its symbols in 
the world of man and history of men. 
Dry and opaque, these symbols are so 
cial and prosaic; the re lationship of God 
to man is somehow like the relationship 
of man to man, contractual and precise. 
[The universe is built on lovalty, the 
heavens are established on faith. The hu- 
man analogue is extended outward to 
the universe. 

Appropriately, therefore, the Psalmist 
opens with the total profanization of 
nature. All that really matters in the 
cosmos is the persistence of two very hu- 
man characteristics. 

“Thou hast said, I have made a cove- 
nant with my chosen one, and I have 
sworn to David my servant: ‘I will es- 
tablish your descendents forever, and 
build thy throne for all generations.’ ” 
Having dismissed nature from the stage 


of religion, the Psalmist sets forth the 


st 


symbol of the covenant, as it is especial- 
ly embodied in the treaty between God 
and the King. He cites the prophecy of 
Nathan (II Samuel 7:16), “Thy house 
is steadfast and thy kingdom will be for- 
ever betore thee. Thy throne will be es- 
tablished to eternity.” This is the cen- 
tral image of God's relationship to man. 
Not in the eternal and recurrent rhythm 
of nature, but in the unique and un- 
repeated event of the covenant with Is- 
rael and its 
Out of the 


bodied in the ongoing history of Israel, 


King do man and God meet. 


pragmati relationship em- 


the Psalmist discovers the paradigmatic 
relationship that governs forever God's 
deeds with men: steadfast love and loyal- 
ty to a promise. In the profane stream 
of time the sacred is immanent. The 
transcendent God who created by a word 
thus enters into the times of men. 


The se verses set oul the theme of the 


Psalm 


aise Thy won 


, 7 


Th faithfulness tlso wn the asseémory 
of the holy ones. 

For who in the skies can be com pared 
unto the Lord, 

Who among the sons of might 
likened unto the Lord, 

A God dreaded in the council of the 
holy ones, 

And feared of all them that are round 
about him? 


can be 


O Lord God of hosts, 
Who tsa mighty one, like unto Thee, 
O Lord? 


And thy faithfulness ts round about 
T hee. 

Thou rulest the proud swelling of the 
sea: 


When the waves thereof arise, Thou 
stillest them. 

Thou didst crush Rahab as one that 
is slain; 

Thou didst scatter Thine enemies 
with the arm of Thy strength. 
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Thine are the heavens, Thine also the 
earth; 

The world and the fulness thereof, 
Thou has founded them. 

The north and the south, Thou hast 
created them; 

Tabor and Hermon rejoice in Thy 
name. 

Thine is an arm with might; 

Strong is Thy hand, and exalted is 
Thy right hand. 


Righteousness and justice are the foun- 
dation of Thy throne; 
Mercy and truth go before Thee. 


Happy is the people that know the 
joyful shout; 

They walk, O Lord, in the light of 
Thy countenance. 

In Thy name do they rejoice all the 
day; 

And through Thy righteousness are 
they exalted. 

For Thou art the glory of their 
strength; 

And in Thy favor our horn 1s exalted. 

For of the Lord is our shield; 

And of the Holy One of Israel ts our 
king. 


Nature, which is at once subordinate 
and irrelevant, plays its role in the nar- 
ration of God’s might to the assembly 
of His holy ones. God is utterly tran- 
scendent over nature, which cannot even 
provide a proper analogue to Him. None 
in nature can be compared to Him, but 
a quality of man can: faithfulness. 

The Psalmist recalls the ancient and 
pre-Mosaic Israelite legends of God's 
subjugation of the sea. When God came 
to make the world, He had to overcome 
the rebellion of chaos and of the abyss. 
This is a parallel myth, embedded in 
the literature of Israel, to the Babylon- 
ian Enuma Elish. Marduk, god of light, 
defeated Tiamat, goddess of darkness, 
when he made the world. Rahab is the 
Biblical proper name for Tiamat and 
the legend appears in Isaiah, Job, and 


Psalms (cf. Ps. 7:13-14, Is. 51:9, Job 7:12, 
9:13, 25:12). In this Psalm, the whole 
cosmos, and not only Rahab, is subdued 
by God. God sweeps back the raging 
tempest when the sea rises up against 
him (see also Psalm 93:4), and He ac- 
quires the whole world as his private 
domain, even the mountains Tabor and 
Hermon, which were at one time in 
Canaanite history the dwellings of the 
gods, or even, some speculate, their very 
epiphany. The Psalmist rehearses, there- 
fore, the pre-Mosaic events in Israel's re- 
ligion, and dismisses these events and 
the images that embody them as incon- 
sequential in the light of God’s mighty 
arm and strong hand. 

Rather he turns to authentic manifes- 
tations of God’s power: the human qual- 
ities of righteousness and justice. Bor- 
rowing the symbols of human society, 
he cites those qualities most crucial in 
relationships among men. These very 
qualities are the foundations of His 
throne, even as steadfast love and faith- 
fulness minister before Him. The peo- 
ple who walk in God’s light see the true 
epiphany: righteousness, faithful love, 
justice and mercy. 

The very best the Psalmist can find 
to say for nature is that it is all God's. 
When he turns to the community of 
God, he finds a rich treasure of proper 
metaphors. 

The Psalmist recalls the Song at the 
Sea, and actually alludes to it (cf. 
Exodus 15:6, 11, 16, 17), as if to under- 
line his message. The true manifestation 
of God's power is in the affairs of men 
and history. Nature is His tool, man His 
prized creation. 

From the revelation at the Sea, the 
Psalmist turns to the sanctuary, and re- 
calls the sound of rejoicing, the sound 


of the people’s shout before God and 
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the King. (cf. II Samuel 6:15. Numbers 
23:21). In the sanctuary Israel carried 
on its formal and actual service to God. 
In the service, the covenant relationship 
finds substance, and the sanctuary itself 
witnesses to the place of the monarch, 
its builder, and to the symbol of the 
dynasty of David as bearer of the par- 
ticular form of the covenant. 

The Psalmist reviews, therefore, the 
course of divine participation in human 
history, from creation, to the Exodus, 
and finally to the sanctuary. He adum- 
brates the place the king has built, echo- 
ing, however, the prophetic censure of 
kingship, ‘For our shield belongs to the 
Lord, even our king belongs to the Holy 
One of Israel’. 


Verses 20-3! 


Then Thou spokest in vision to Thy 
godly ones, 

And saidst: ‘I have laid help upon 
one that is mighty; 

I have exalted one chosen out of the 
people. 

I have found David My servant; 

With My holy oil have I anointed him; 

With whom My hand shall be estab- 
lished: 

Mine arm also shall strengthen him. 

The enemy shall not exact from him; 

Nor the son of wickedness afflict him. 

I will beat to preces his adversaries 
before him, 

And smite them that hate him. 

But My fatthfulness and My mercy 
shall be with him; 

And through My name shall his horn 
be exalted. 

I will set his hand also on the sea, 

And his right hand on the rivers. 

He shall call unto Me: Thou art my 
Father, 

My God and the rock of my salvation. 

I also will appoint him first-born, 

The highest of the kings of the earth. 

Forever will I keep for him My mercy, 

And My covenant shall stand fast with 
him. 


His seed also will I make to endure 
forever, 
And his throne as the days of heaven. 


If his children forsake My law, 

And walk not in Mine ordinances; 

If they profane My statutes, 

ind keep not My commandments; 

Then will I visit their transgression 
with the rod, 

And their iniquity with strokes. 


But My mercy will I not break off 
from him. 

Nor will I be false to my faithfulness. 

My covenant will I not profane, 

Nor alter that which is gone out of 
My lips. 

Once have I sworn by My holiness: 

Surely I will not be false unto David; 

His seed shall endure forever, 

And his throne as the sun before Me. 

It shall be established forever as the 
moon: 


And be steadfast as the witness in the 
sky. 


Selah. 


If at the time of the sanctuary, the 
crucial symbol of the covenant is the 
monarchy, it is a symbol that imposes 
a painful tension. There was no king at 
the Sea, nor at Sinai. God, Himself is 
the king of Israel and ruler of its des- 
tiny. If events have brought about the 
institution of a monarchy, this can have 
no role in the religion of Israel. On the 
other hand, events themselves retain a 
sanctity, and the very fact of the king- 
ship is in some sense a manifestation 
of divine rule. In other ancient cultures, 
the king plays the role of mediator be- 
tween God and the polity. He is in some 
places the son of God. Here is, there- 
fore, a bitter clash of symbols, between 
the amphictyonic polity founded at Sinai, 
on the one hand, and the royal polity, 
on the other. 

Only through the purpose of the king- 
dom the tension is resolved. The king 
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finds his proper place in the religion of 
Israel: he is the shepherd of Israel and 
restores the faith of Sinai. As the mes- 
senger of God he redeems the people. 
The clash of image is resolved, as the 
Psalms and Prophets transfer the mythic, 
cosmological symbol of monarchy and 
cult into the eschatological framework 
of divine history. The ‘circular’, recur- 
rent symbol of the king as surrogate of 
God is transformed into the ‘linear’ sym- 
bol of the redeeme1 who awaits to save 
Israel at the end of time. 

In Psalm 89, the king appears as the 
anointed of God, as the powerful and 
God's 


and love. at first the foundations of the 


shrewd conquero1 faithfulness 
cosmos, are now the foundations of the 
monarchy itself. God’s steadfast loyalty 
guarantees His covenant: to establish 
the royal line forever, and the throne 
for the days of the heavens. The passage 
is rich in references to David and Nath- 
an, and has been called “a poetical ex- 
pansion of the promise to David re- 


corded in II Samuel 7”. The titles re 


served for the people Israel in Exodus 
1:22 and Deuteronomy 25:19 are now 
applied to the king. God will punish 
the transgression of Israel with the rod; 
thus the Psalmist recalls Il Samuel 7:14, 
and cites God's promise in I Samuel 15: 
29, that He will not be false, and in II 
Samuel 7:15, that He will not remove 
His love from Israel. Finally, the lan- 
guage of the oath central to the etiology 
of Jerusalem, city of David, in Genesis 
14 and 15 is repeated here precisely. The 
language of God's promise to David con- 
cerning his son, “I shall be a father for 
him and he shall be a son for Me’ is re- 
peated here, “He will cry to me, “Thou 
art my Father, my God, and the Rock of 


my salvation.’ And I will make him the 


first-born son, the highest of the kings 
of the earth...’” 

In almost an off-hand aside, the Psalm- 
ist remarks that all this promise is some- 
how conditioned by the faithfulness of 
Israel. “If his children forsake My To- 
rah and do not walk according to My 
ordinances, if they violate My statutes 
and do not keep My commandments, 
then I will punish their transgression 
with the rod, and their iniquity with 
scourges, but I will not remove from 
him My steadfast love or be false to My 
faithfulness.” Here the king is seen apart 
from and beyond the people. Whatever 
the iniquity of Israel, the king will stand 
in the light of God, and his throne will 
endure through the generations of sun 
and moon. 


\ king without a kingdom 


is a lonelv fieure indeed, and it is hard 


to understand this passage in its plain 


sense: whatever the people do, their 


monarch will reign. Over what sover- 


eientv? The passage hints, therefore. at 
the messianic resolution of the royal 
the king is not really a monarch 
in time at all. but the sovereign who 
waits the coming of his throne at the 
end of time. 

[he reference to Torah prefigures his- 
tory to come. Torah vitiates the power 
of the royal symbolism. When Torah 
is actually established in the religious 
consciousness of Israel, the force of any 
other image of covenant is lost. Torah 
is the indwelling presence of the Divine 
in the life of Israel: the people keep their 
covenant with God by carrying out His 
will embodied in Torah. Even steadfast 
love and faithfulness are no longer nec- 
essary analogues to the divine covenant. 
Through Torah, God himself is pres- 
ent in the affairs of men. Therefore 


symbols borrowed from human sox lety 


are no longer relevant to this relation- 
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ship. With the advent of Torah, the par- 
adigmatic events of the past, the cove- 
nant, the monarchy, are swept into the 
new polity and become subordinate ele- 
ments in its framework. Torah embodies 
the new and eternally present relation- 
ship of Israel to God. In its ordinances 
and deeds, God is eternally present. The 
reference to Torah in the praises of the 
king is at once anachronistic and pro- 
phetic. It refers to the time past when 
the figure of the monarch embodied the 
covenant relation. It refers to the time 
to come when the Torah will remain 
the only available form of covenant left 
to Israel and when the monarchy will 
have been transformed from a reality in 
history into an eschatological promise. 
Torah does not belong alongside the 
monarchy, for it is the antithesis of the 
kingship, and its symbolism vies with 
that of the sovereign. The king must 
even copy out for himself a Torah: he 
is, like all Israel, subordinate to it. Is- 
rael is the dominion of God, and not 
of the king, “For ye are my servants”, 
and not the servants of servants. Having 
won the central role in the religion of 
Israel, Torah leaves a place for the king, 
but out of history and beyond it. Here 
and now, Torah matters. 

In Psalm 89, however, this has not yet 
come to pass. This section of the Psalm 
is the king’s, and it only hints at the 
criticism of monarchy embodied in the 
concept of Torah. The tension of images 
is between the special role of the king 
and the place of all Israel in the cove- 
nant with God. The prophetic resolu- 
tion is a messianic promise. The new 
embodiment of the covenant, in Torah, 
is a memory of the past and a promise 


for the future. 


Verses 39-52 


But Thou hast cast off and rejected, 

Thou has been wroth with Thine 
anointed. 

Thou has abhorred the covenant of 
Thy servant; 

Thou hast profaned his crown even 
to the ground. 

Thou hast broken down all his fences; 

Thou hast brought his strongholds to 
ruin, 

All that pass by the way spoil him; 

He is become a taunt to his neighbors. 

Thou hast exalted the right hand of 
his adi C€TSaATLES; 

Thou hast made all his enemies to re- 
joice. 

Yea, Thou turnest back the edge of 
his sword, 

And hast not made him to stand in 
the battle. 

Thou hast made his brightness to 
céase, 
And cast his 
ground. 
The days of his youth hast Thou 

shortened; 
Thou hast covered him with shame. 
Selah. 


How long, O Lord? Wilt thou hide 
Thyself forever? 

How long shall Thy wrath burn like 
fire? 

O remember how short my time ts; 

For what vanity hast Thou created all 
the children of men! 

What man is he that liveth and shall 
not see death, 

That shall deliver his soul from the 
power of the grave? 


throne down to the 


Selah. 


Where are Thy former mercies, O 
Lord, 

Which Thou didst swear unto David 
in Thy faithfulness? 

Remember Lord the taunt of Thy 
servants: 

How I do bear in my bosom the taunt 
of so many peoples; 

Wherewith Thine enemies have taunt- 
ed, O Lord, 

Wherewith they have taunted the foot- 
steps of Thine anointed, 
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The Biblical narrator does not create 
fables. On the contrary, he tells prag- 
matic history, but in a paradigmatic 
sense. Thus the history of Israel is the 
Psalmist’s concern, and the frame of 
events that gives form to that history, 
the relationship of God to Israel, is his 
framework. This is history and not myth, 
a story with a beginning, middle, and 
end. The Psalmist cannot ignore histori- 
cal events. He needs to relate them to 
the sacralities represented by covenant, 
king, Torah. Only in such context, the 
actual history of Israel comes to enact 
the inner drama of human existence. 

The disaster of galut and the conse- 
quent catastrophe for the soul of Israel 
are laid at God’s feet. He has cast off, 
He has rejected, He has renounced, He 
has defiled the crown, He has breached 
the walls of the city and He has exalted 
the right hand of the foes. Nothing that 
was, happened but for Him. He is not 
the remote cause, but the immediate Ac- 
tor. He even turned back the edge of 
the sword of Israel's warriors, and cut 
short the youth of the king. The king 
was crowned (II Samuel 1:10), but God 
cast his crown to the dust and removed 
the sceptre from his hand. He has im- 
peached the man whom He consecrated, 
and has placed the cloak of shame on 
the shoulders of the people Israel. 

The Psalmist identifies the story of 
the king and the kingdom with the story 
of private man. God is angry not only 
with the king, but with men. His wrath 
burns brightly against them. So the 
Psalmist reminds God, as it were, that 
the life He gives is brief indeed, and 
that in a little while man dies and goes 
down to the grave. The frailty of the 
monarchy prefigures the soul’s own fra- 
gility. “Remember O Lord what the 
measure of life is, and how vain Thou 


hast made mortal man.” The Psalmist 
closes, therefore, by evoking the anal- 
ogues of steadfast love and faithfulness. 
These qualities, made manifest first in 
Israel’s history and then in the story of 
the sovereign, are evoked in the cause 
of all men. “Lord, where is thy stead- 
fast love of old, which by thy faithful- 
ness thou didst swear to David?’ This 
is now a personal and private complaint: 
“Remember O Lord how thy servant is 
scorned, how I bear in my bosom the 
Here is an 
angry plea, recalling the literature of 
Lamentations (Lam. 2:3 parallels vs. 44; 
other parallels are in Lam. 4:20, 3:22). 


insults of the peoples...” 


The pragmatic history of the king be- 
comes in these verses the paradigmatic 
history of mortal man, “Remember O 
Lord how thy servant is scorned... how 
they mock the footsteps of this anoint- 
ed.”” The fate of the individual and the 
fate of the anointed king have met. 
They are one and the same. 

The past is done. Its drama is played 
out, and the new act of the future has 
not yet begun. Yet the Psalmist raises the 
curtain, revealing the slender illumina- 
tion of an inexorable light. Faintly and 
dimly perceived upon the stage, the fig- 
ures of redemption, in time through To- 
rah and beyond it through the Messiah, 
wait to say their lines. 


Verse 53 


Blessed be the Lord forevermore. 
Amen and Amen. 


Ibn Ezra records that in Spain there 


was a wise and pious man who found 
this Psalm difficult to endure. He would 
not read it, and could not bear to hear 
it read. The Psalmist, he said, speaks 
harshness and arrogance against God. 
Ibn Ezra offers a stout reply: the Psalm- 
ist speaks concerning the words of the 
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enemies who blaspheme, recalling the 
shame of God’s servants, but he believes 
that the Messiah will come, and this is 
decisive. 

There is another answer. Mankind 
cannot bear too much reality. A wise 


and pious man cannot well endure words 


which evoke the bitterness of the history 
and destiny of Israel. In truth, the Psalm 
echoes the footsteps of the Messiah, but 
a sage of wisdom hears, alas, how faint 
and muffled they are. “Though he tarries, 
yet will he come. Let me not be remind- 
ed, though, how very far away he is.’ 








EINSTEIN’S CONCEPT OF 


GOD 


H. D. SCHMID 


_. science established itself on 


the basis of the rejec tion of sac red 


texts and traditional authority about 
three hundred years ago. In the course 
of that time it conquered the globe and 
ushered in a new civilisation. From ac- 
cidental discovery it passed on to sys- 
tematic discovery and opened a new 
chapter in man’s evolution. The con- 
cept of the Bible as the chief guide-book 
of mankind containing divinely revealed 
reality was shattered and with it the 
main anchorage of mediaeval man. Since 
then mankind has lost a good deal of 
moral stability and social unity and felt 
itself more and more adrift. 

Today, the second half of the twen 
tieth century finds mankind committed 
to accelerated creation of industrial pow- 
er, to a higher standard of social wel- 
fare, a more comprehensive and effec- 
tive control of planetary conditions, and 
to exploratory pioneering beyond the 
terrestrial boundary of the earth. While 
machines grow daily more like man, the 


human part played in the teeming and 


pulsating network of new huge organisa- 





Any gallery of twentieth century immortals 
would include, if it did not begin, with Albert 
Einstein. No professional theologian or sys- 
tematic philosophic thinker, yet his luminous 
mind ranged over the eternal questions and 
on more than one occasion sought to draw 
the implications of his scientific theories for the 
idea of God. H. D. Schmidt here essays a probing 
of the non-institutional “cosmic religion” es 


poused by Einstein in his various writings. 


tions becomes less distinguishable from 
Whether 


the new bearers of a technological civ 


their mechanical equipment 


ilisation remain mature, balanced. and 
pend on their 


I 
religion which gives their work and life 


tree human beings will de 


direction, meaning and hope 

lo every Jew, this development has 
been a matter of personal concern. Right 
ly or wrongly, he feels himself to be an 
swerable for the much earlier beliefs of 
his forefathers. In the upbringing of 


most Jews the Bible played an impor- 
tant part. The growth of his intellect 
sooner or later forces him several times 
to review his attitude towards the Bible, 
the centr il book of his education Lhe 
resulting conflict makes him more alive 
to new discoveries about the beginnings 
of the earth, the nature of the universe 
and the evolution of man. New findings 
in the fields of biology, archaeology, or 
physics which either confirm or refute 
sible reports offer him a high measure 
of satisfaction, intense interest, or pain. 
Whatever his reaction he cannot remain 
indifferent. He feels personally involved 
and concerned in the matter. That fact 
seems to be one explanation why Jews 
are often intellectually more alert than 
Gentiles. A report that some biochem- 
ists succeeded in the syntheti produc- 
tion of life or a new theory about the 
origin of the earth might pass unnoticed 
by millions of people but there would 


not be many Jews among those millions 
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When Albert Einstein, whose eightieth 
March 


1959, was a boy he passed through the 


anniversary was celebrated in 


nhases which are typical for so many 


other Jewish boys all over the world. 


At first he 


and 


was deeply moved by his re- 
Bible. This 


teens by an 


ligion the tales of the 


was followed in his early 


equally emotional rejection of both and 


lanati atheism, which was followed 

iin by another and more mature re- 
vision of outlook in later life. What 
makes his religious outlook as one ol 


the world’s leading scientific thinkers 
sionificant ind interesting 158 the fact 
yar he hose VIEW encompassed phys- 


reality more wide 


ly and profoundly 


ossible to most men, neve! 


( f maintain that it was religion 
that made the true scientist. As philos- 
ph nad theologian Einstein was an 
hamed ! ite ul Yet if) ite CcpTT? 
lt , rone faith in science finds 
ner? << ry vs T¢ ‘ TT) mou Cod trom 
" ' , ’ 
rpry' ¢ ' eXT)I nmin ryt Tr TOUS rx 
han from a rofessional cler 
: , 
1 or rabbi explaining the iniverse 


no is own concent oft God 


Finstein ™~™ OC } lew who possessea a 


to his me ople. 


disagreed with the nine 


teenth century tradition which still sur 


ded his earlier life in Europe and 


which regarded Tudaism as the doctrine 


of just another church. a doctrine to 


s). Sul 


catechism, to be 


taught and expounded in rabbinical ser- 


ported ah i 


ns in synagogucs on festive occasions. 


He was too much of an individualist to 


become associated with congregational 


worship as then practiced in Switzerland 
or in Germany. For Einstein, Judaism 
was not the plant but the soil. 

This Jewish soil had been cultivated 


by many generations of Jews for thou- 


98h 


sands of years, by their sentiments, their 
traditional literature, their inherited at- 
titudes, the sediments deposited by an- 
cient civilisations. What are the charac- 
teristics of this Jewish humus? Accord- 
ing to Einstein, there was first a strong 
sympathy with all living creatures, there 


was a passion for social justice and for 


truth which bred a stubborn and criti- 
il spirit and a natural revulsion against 
blind obedience coupled with a high re- 
ird for intellectual aspiration and 


high 


1 phenomenon which 


achievement: finally. a decree of 


P j ’ 
utual social help. 


lreacl 


was lready observed by Gentile critics 


several centuries earlier. The plants that 
erew on this soil and enriched the gar 


Philo, 


Spinoza, 


den of mankind, Amos, Isaiah. 


lesus Saadia, Maimonides, 


Mendelssohn, Marx, Freud, Buber, Vis- 
count Samuel, they all bore the unmis- 
takable marks of their Jewish nursery, 
hich Einstein himself felt to be a force 
in his own spiritual personality The 
Jewish soil, indeed, had produced a new 
crop of teachers and prophets in every 


[hese did not profess one 


lewish creed but their senti- 


ments and attitudes had a good deal in 


common. Lhenu eves were focused on 


the living they desired to serve. Einstein, 
no doubt, was one of them. 
been ex- 


articles and ad 


His relicious outlook has 


pressed in numerous 
Eng- 


World As I 
Years, and in 


available to the 
The 
y Later 

ldeas and Opinions. He neve! attempted 


clresses which are 
chiefly in 
See It, Out of m 


lish readet 


a systematic o1 logical exposition of his 


religious philosophy because for him re- 
ligious experience was a personal aesthe- 
tic emotion. He felt his own experience 
best expressed in the Psalms of of David. 


Ihe leading physicist of the Atom Age 


could find no better words than those 
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of the sage of the Bronze Age. The 
heavens declare the glory of God and 
the firmament handiwork 
(Psalm 19.1). ““The Jewish tradition,” he 
wrote, “contains a sort of intoxicated 
joy and amazement at the beauty and 


grandeur of this world, of which man 


shows his 


can just form a faint notion. It is the 
feeling from which true scientific re- 
search draws its spiritual sustenance.” 
He could pause in the midst of his cal- 
culations at the sight of a little insect 
and ponder over the wonder of life, the 
great spirit of God, “and that for all 
our scientific magnificence we are miser- 
able drops in the ocean.” Einstein's 
world comprised distant galaxies 1 ,500,- 
000 light years away from the sun at the 
one end of the cosmic scale and atoms 
magnified, in the imagination of the sci- 
entists, to an extent that would make a 
grain of sand appear 20,000 miles in 
height. In his world the suns of our 
own galaxy were whirling round in ma- 
jestic clockwise fashion once in 200 mil- 
lion years, X-ray diffraction revealed the 
order of atom layers in salt crystal and 
yet what did the new powerful tools of 
research reveal? More breath-taking won- 
ders which teach the physicist to be 
humble, a thought already expressed in 
Psalm 8:3.4 When I consider thy heav- 
ens, the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars, which thou has ordained: 
what is man that thou art mindful of 
him? Einstein summed up his religious 
sentiment in the phrase “humble admi- 
ration for the superior intelligence at 
work.” 

For Einstein, science is based on faith 
in the uniformity, inherent logic, and 
intelligibility of the universe: religion is 
based on reality, the experienced mani- 
festation of superior intelligence in na- 


ture. To the scientist, God reveals him- 


self in daily research and the burning 
bush is found in the laboratory. The 
human explorer holds daily discourse 
with the divine mind and a sudden flash 
of insight might well induce him to ex- 
claim: —‘‘Ah, now I see your point!” 
This encounter is the ultimate urge that 
spurs on research. “I maintain that cos- 
mic religious feeling is the strongest and 
noblest incitement to scientific research,” 
he declared. Looking back at his own 
religious development, he ascribed the 
iconoclastic stage of atheism as the re- 
sult of an initial, superficial and lim- 
ited acquaintance with science. The 
more scientific insight deepens the more 
man is led back to God. The profound 
scientific thinkers, like Newton, he main- 
tained, at the age of forty when at the 
end of the first world war he observed 
atheism winning many adherents, must 
necessarily tend towards religion, be- 
cause they cannot possibly imagine that 
the immensely refined harmony and sub- 
tle links they behold in the universe 
should have been thought of by them 
for the first time. Scientists confronted 
with the unknown are rather like chil- 
dren trying to understand the superior 
ways of adults. 

Man’s concepts, his own logic, even 
his own mathematics are human inven- 
tions. They have no real existence and 
as such prove nothing. But if there were 
complete chaos in nature no man-made 
logic or mathematical formulae would 
be consistently applicable. Yet some of 
the most successful scientific theories ex- 
hibit a truly astonishing simplicity and 
mathematical “beauty”. This fact cannot 
be denied either in Maxwell's equations 
of the electromagnetic field which al- 
ways fascinated Einstein or in Einstein's 


own equation correlating energy of mat- 


ter, its mass, and the speed of light. 
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And just as the explanation of how elec- 
trons move or what electricity really is 
may be defective or even wrong, as the 
explanation of how a clockwork mech- 
anism works given by somebody unable 
to open the clockwork, may be mistaken; 
the astonishing fact remains that the ob- 
ject explained exhibits its own inherent 
consistency and logic. If some primitive 
theory in 


scientist had developed a 


stone-age Canada that flowers caused the 
thaw in spring and kept the snow away 
during summer his theory might have 
been wrong yet perfectly plausible as 
nature behaved in accordance with his 
logic. Not the apparent logic in nature 
constitutes the mystery. It may indeed 
be imposed by an erring human mind. 
The true mystery in nature is found in 
the fact that events can be understood 
at all, in Einstein’s words “the most in- 
comprehensible thing about the world 
is that it is comprehensible.” In man, 
God manifests one form of intelligence, 
in nature possibly another, while scien- 
tific reasoning establishes a bridge by 
correlating the two. 

Einstein not only believes that the sci- 
entist in his work must become religious 
but holds that he alone can become re- 
ligious. The ordinary man cannot pos- 
sibly obtain the insight into God's su- 
perior mind since the technical and in- 
tellectual tools are denied him. It is “the 
serious scientific workers’ who can be 
“the only profoundly religious people.” 
In the twentieth century, Einstein seems 
to imply, it is the scientist who stands 
on Mt. Horeb face to face with God 
and religion cannot exist without sci- 
ence, a religion, that is, which is not 
based on hearsay or traditional author- 
ity but on direct intellectual insight de- 
rived from personal experience. A per- 


son untrained in science can only rely 


on second-hand information. His must 
remain a “blind” religion. Varying a 
well-known dictum of Kant, Einstein 
formulated his view in the phrase: --‘‘Sci- 
ence without religion is lame, religion 
without science is blind.” 

Einstein uses the term ‘blind’ in the 
Kantian sense as meaning to be of no 
value to knowledge and possessing no 
aim or direction. As in his concepts of 
time and space, Einstein was aware of 
and radically opposed to Kant’s concept 
of God. For Kant, religion must remain 
blind and God can never be the object 
of knowledge and cognition. For Ein- 
stein, God is the superior mind which 
man cannot comprehend in its totality 
but with which the scientist can estab- 
lish a contact of mind. 

Since Kant, agnosticism had become 
philosophically established and the in- 
herent antagonism between science and 
religion taken for granted with the re- 
sult that, in the modern mind%in that 
imaginary conflict, science always wins. 
The imagined antagonism was nourished 
by two sources, one historical and the 
other conceptual. The conflict between 
the Roman Church and the Renaissance 
pioneers of science was based on the 
notion that the Bible was a sacred text- 
book of physics and biology. What 
seemed to be in conflict with it was re- 
garded as necessarily false for God could 
not have revealed to man a false pic- 
ture of the universe. The conceptual 
conflict between science and religion in 
the West arose out of the seeming con- 
tradiction between the universal law of 
causality upheld by science and tradi- 
tional theology which conceived God as 
being capable of intervening in the 
course of physical and historical events 
at will. Whatever the reason, for the 


last three hundred 


years Westerners 
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have always been confronted with the 
choice between God and science. 
Finstein regarded that choice as ut 
terlv false, because it was based on a 
religious tradition which—to him—was 
onlv of historical interest and also on a 
false concept ol God as a super-person 
He believed it was a delusion to think 
any person or super-person could spon- 
taneously initiate a causal chain, com 
pletel uncaused by any previous f[ac- 
tors. As a scientist, he admitted neither 
the rule of an uncaused human will nor 
the power of an uncaused divine will 
"J oO do “) would hye fantamount to deny 
ing the principle of causality. Einstein 


found no evidence in his studies to show 


that the law of causality did not operate 


evervwhe re. | ntil the end of his life, he 


maintained that even the electrons 


ohe ved strict laws I he causes ol their 


motion ight not be known to the 


, 
hvsicist but his lenorance as such was 


no ‘round to helieve that thes did not 


exist. In objective reality, “a God sees 
mB « electrons and atoms were all deter 
| ‘ 
mined by certain causal tactors. What 
} : > ; | ryear ooh v. 
Lie. ,cit Science ivnores Lit Siicil i 


norance was no justification tor the be- 
let that atoms or electrons were above 
causality. 

With Spinoza, Einstein saw in the 
very laws of nature and in their sim- 
plicity and logic the manifestations of 
a superhuman mind. It was, therefore, 
nonsensical to assume that God's laws 
of nature could occasionally lapse, tor 
such an assumption would carry its own 
contradiction, namely, that God could 


occasionally be order, 


not-God. Law, 
and unity in the universe were the meta- 
physical assumptions of Einstein's world 
and of his research in physics. Their 
absence, not their presence, would prove 


the atheists right. Einstein’s study was 


thus kindled by the flame of his reli- 
gious conviction. “When my discovery 
does not hold good, Il blame myself and 
not Him’. Ancient and rabbinical tra- 
dition had believed in God's power to 
break the laws of nature. Einstein and 
Spinoza were firmly convinced of the 


Opposite, ol God's 


pow el to sustain 


With Spinoza, Einstein held a meta- 


physical and intellectual ideal in com- 


mon, an ideal which linked them up 


with the very roots of 


Judaism, the 
unity of God For both, that unity ol 
God was the ultimate guarantee ol the 
unity and uniformity of the cosmos to- 
gether with God's incorporeal, eternal, 
and immutable nature. The law of cau- 
sality was in itself an « xpression of God's 
eternal, 


immutable order and unit 


[his is the meaning of Einstein's famous 

utterance that (sod does not play dice 
| | 

with the universe. 

Einstein was a religious determinist 
| 


not oni, 


of hum 


in physics but also in the field 
in action. He held with Schopen- 
hauer that man could not exercise his 
will at random He thought that our 
belief in a tree will was founded on an 
illusion. In the world, “as God sees it’, 
a number of factors such as childhood 
history, motives, education, environment, 
temperament and constitution tilt the 
balance of our decisions. Llusion starts 
with a capital I. One is often tempted 


to quote Eliot’s lines:— 


“Our deeds still travel with us from 
atar 


And what we have been makes us what 
we are.” 


Einstein did not quote them but would 
have found himself in full agreement 
with that thought. 


Our misconception of ourselves pro- 
jected on to a larger screen produced 
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the false anthropomorphic idea of God 
and also the erroneous notion that cau- 
sality may operate in the field of physics 
but not in history or in ethics, a point 
emphasized by another leading Jewish 
thinker for whom Einstein had a high 
regard. In his book, Belief and Action, 
quoted by Einstein with approval, Vis- 
count Samuel had endeavoured to show 
that the principle of causation remained 
man’s best hope and only way to ap- 
proach a concept of God that could sat- 
isfy modern outlook. 

But if God is not conceivable as the 
father who could smooth things out for 
his children in times of difficulty and 
personal distress, who could so arrange 
personal and national history as to por- 
tion out punishment and reward where 
they are due, the time-honoured prob- 
lems of ancient and mediaeval Western 
theology such as divine providence, the 
existence of evil, the suffering of the 
good, the triumph of the wicked, and 
the effect of prayer, they all become 
meaningless much to the discomfort and 
pain of innumerable people. Einstein 
has little consolation to offer to the sim- 
ple folk who baffled by the problems of 
existence look for a superhuman guiding 
hand and eternal father. For himself, 
those problems were of no personal con- 
cern. With Spinoza he believed in a God 
“who reveals himself in the harmony of 
existence not in a God who occupies 
himself with the fortune and acts of 
man.” By harmony of existence, Ein- 
stein did not mean the harmony found 
in personal existence or in human exist- 
ence for there was none in either but 
rather the harmony and beauty found 
in the simplicity and beauty of Max- 
well’s equations of the electro-magnetic 
field. 


It is significant that in the century 


~ 


that witnessed the most devastating wars 
of human history and the wiping out 
of the centres of Jewish religious life by 
systematic chemical slaughter on a large 
scale, Einstein approached monotheism, 
not from an ethical angle as did gen- 
erations before but from an aesthetic 
point of view. So did Viscount Samuel. 
Is it perhaps that Jewish thinkers of the 
twentieth century no longer find the 
strength of conviction for faith in ethi- 
cal monotheism? 

Ethical morals re- 
mained important in Einstein’s philos- 


behaviour and 


ophy not because of God but because 
of man. Ethics were entirely a human 
affair to him. They were not something 
rigid, absolute but were values which 
had to be adjusted in accordance with 
the demands and changes of social life. 
They had nothing to do with religion 
but more with the social ties and edu- 
cation of people. Samuel had put this 
view into four fateful words:— Morality 
is not static, words which removed the 
whole ethical platform of ancient and 
medieval concepts and made the Bible 
subject to amendments, though it could 
be argued that rabbinical tradition had 
amended the Bible all the time in a 
manner common law is still continuing 
to add to traditional law. 

Einstein’s suspicion towards a system 
of ethics purporting to be derived from 
religion was based on past experience. 
Only too often did religion serve as a 
cloak for man’s unethical behaviour, in- 
tolerance, and mass persecution. The 
name of God was inscribed on the ban- 
ners of mankind’s organized mass mur- 
derers and the blessings of the church 
or the mosque bestowed on those about 
to start their work of killing. The now 
popular alternative of basing a system 


of national ethics on the state was equal- 
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ly repulsive to Einstein. In his time, state 
authority had been so often abused and 
national sovereignty had so often paved 
the way to mutual extermination and 
the law of the jungle that he distrusted 
all state authority and rejected often 
with great passion the sentiment of na- 
tionalism which state authority pro- 
moted among his contemporaries. The 
only political goal he regarded worthy 
of the century and adequate to modern 
economic and technological development 
was a world state. In his later years, he 
came to regard the establishment of a 
world state as an urgent necessity. His 
system of ethics, however, remained an- 
chored in the conscience of the individ- 
ual and conflict was visualized by him 
in terms of the relationship between an 
ominous state authority and a resisting 
individual in whose conscience moral 
right was invariably found. “Never do 
anything against conscience, even if the 
state demands it,” was one of his max- 
ims, undoubtedly evolved in the First 
World War, and later, in the days of 
European Fascism. 

Divine reward and immortality of the 
soul, eternal life and resurrection of the 
dead, had no place in Einstein’s ethics 
or religious outlook as they had none 
in Spinoza’s. Fear of life, fear of death, 
blind faith, were emotions and attitudes 
altogether alien to Einstein’s mind. He 
regarded them as unworthy of a scien- 
tist and a moral human being. They 
were in his view the refuge of the feeble 
selfish souls with whom Einstein had 
little sympathy and for whose spiritual 
welfare his individualist outlook had lit- 
tle to offer. 

He was fully aware of the fact that 
his idea of God was personai and his 
religion individualistic to a high degree 
but then Einstein was used to the thin 


air of the mountain world of theoreti- 
cal physics which ordinary people could 
only behold from a distance below and 
only a scientific élite could climb. He 
did not strive to make converts, although 
time and again he stressed the view that 
science was not for scientists alone as 
art was not for artists or religion solely 
made for priests. But he realized that 
in physics as in religion different intel- 
lectual and mental levels had to be ap- 
proached in different ways. Viscount 
Samuel observed that religion to be ef- 
fective must have forms of corporate 
worship. To this Einstein, the individ- 
ualist, had no answer. His was a con- 
gregation of a few thinkers scattered all 
over the globe. Prayer had no meaning 
in Einstein’s outlook. How then could 
cosmic religion be communicated from 
one person to another? That problem 
confronted all the mystics who, like Ein- 
stein, derived their religion from direct 
experience. Religious emotion and cos- 
mic feeling, Einstein thought, could be 
prepared in the young through the teach- 
ine of art and science. “In my view, it 
is the most important function of art 
and science to awaken the feeling and 
keep it alive in those who are capable 
of it.” And with the last phrase Ein- 
stein once again shows he is thinking 
only about an intellectual élite. 
Finstein’s aloofness from institutional 
religion, tradition, from all history, in 
fact, his emphasis on direct religious ex- 
perience, his feeling of rapture and 
amazement at the revelation of the di- 
vine mind coupled with a deep sense 
of humility make him one of the out- 
standing religious mystics of the century. 
He found God—like Spinoza—in the ob- 


jects of contemplation and study, not 


outside them. Although not a mystic in 
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the sense that he believed in the super- 
natural revelation of God, he had a good 
deal in common with the medieval mys- 
tics of the 13th century and it is inter- 
esting that he was not altogether un- 
aware of that fact for he himself referred 
to Francis of Assisi. He might with even 
greater justice have referred to Master 
Eckhart and the German mystics. With 
them he shared the idealist pantheism 
of the cosmic God, their criticism of 
social corruption, their disdain for com- 
fort and worldly success as ideals, their 
preference for the simple dedicated life 


to institutional religion and corporate 
worship; finally, their criticism of the 
popular conceptions of a personal God 
and their unpopularity with institution- 
al, religious, and political fanatics. 
Science, Einstein's message clearly 
runs, leads to the one, superior intel- 
ligence pervading the cosmos. Its pur- 
pose is to serve the living, its reward 
the encounter with God. By serving the 
living and leading towards the reverence 
and awe—not fear as is often mistrans- 
lated—of God, science, in Einstein's con- 


viction, becomes “pure Judaism.” 








THOMAS MANN’S JOB—JACOB 


MORRIS STOCKHAMMER 


he suffering of a guilty person—pun- 
ishment—is a retaliation well de- 
served by the culprit. It appears to be 
justified and does not need further ex- 
planation. But there is also another kind 
of suffering which does pose a problem 
—the suffering of the innocent. 

An innocent person suffers at the 
hands of nature or at those of his fel- 
low men. The difference between these 
two sources is essential. For in the first 
case, the injury is not caused by any 
kind of transgression, since only a hu- 
man being, endowed with reason, can 
be given orders. But natural forces are 
irrational, they cannot be commanded, 
and whatever sufferings they may cause, 
may not be termed “injustice”, since 
they are occurrences which take place on 
an a-moral place, e.g., one does not suf- 
fer at human hands, but through natu- 
ral events, which are beyond moral rules 
and regulations. In the second case, how- 
ever—injury caused by human intelli- 
gent beings—such suffering represents in- 
justice. 

In my essay “The Righteousness of 
Job” (Judaism, Winter 1958), I dealt 
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Ihe recent interest and discussion on the Job 
problem, occasioned by the production of Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s play “J.B.” lends timeliness to 
Dr. Stockhammer’s present essay. It ought be 
noted that the solution to this perennial prob- 
lem, which he proposes, has already been briefly 
adumbrated by Maimonides in a _ celebrated 
passage in his Guide to the Perplexed, where 
the Cordovan sage discusses the different kinds 


of evil. 


with a-moral suffering caused by nature. 
This may be explained as a clash of the 
natural order, which is not based on 
any values, and the moral order. Natu- 
ral forces have no conscience, they are 
unaware of what they are doing, and 
thus are a menace to the righteous as 
well as to the sinners—they know noth- 
ing of such difference. The present ar- 
ticle complements the first one, since it 
deals with acts of injustice committed by 
human beings. Why dees God permit 
crimes to be committed against inno- 
cent victims? Before we proceed to an- 
swer this question, we shall have a look 
at a suffering person who is reminiscent 
of the severely tried Job—our patriarch 
Jacob. 

In the seventh chapter of his novel 
Young Joseph, Thomas Mann describes 
how Jacob mourns for his beloved child 
Joseph. Without mentioning the Book 
of Job, the author draws on it frequent- 
ly, in order to portray Jacob’s mood. For 
Thomas Mann, the suffering Jacob ap- 
pears as a variation of the suffering Job. 
Both are but modes of the same arche- 
type: suffering man. They express their 
sufferings and their sorrows in identical 
words, as may be seen from the follow- 
ing examples drawn from that chapter. 

“Crimson and swollen is my counte- 
nance from weeping (16:16). The Lord 

1 All quotations are from Joseph and His 
Brothers, translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter, Al- 
fred A. Knopf, New York, 1958. The numbers 
in parentheses refer to parallel passages and 


phrases in the Book of Job. 
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hath given him, the Lord hath taken 
Would that He had 


not given him at first, or that I myself 


him away (1:21). 


had not come out of my mother’s womb 
(3:11). Have I then the strength of stone 
and is my flesh of bronze? (6:12). He 
had moulded him with his hands and 
Like milk had 
He milked him and built his bony struc- 


made him lovely (12:8). 


ture, had drawn over it skin and flesh, 


poured out grace upon him (10:10). 
When I think upon it, my tears pour out 
like water (3:24). He behaveth as though 
I were his foe (13:24). Where is my trans- 
gression and my misdeed? Let Him show 
me! (6:34). There was no guilt in me, 


(16:17) 


was I, but He hath drenched me over 


and my prayer was pure Pure 
and over in filth (9:31).” 

Chis comparison, which can be furth 

- 


er extended. demonstrates that 
Viann 


Thomas 


intentionally copied from the 


original, since he wished to preserve the 


universal character of human suffering 


and its styl The “godly man” 


jacob 
ana brother, lob, 


make 


use of the same typical language in thei 


his suffering 


protest against God. 

The author comments in these words 
on Jacob’s laments: “The words, as one 
could tell, were not original with him. 
For Noah, according to the legend, was 
supposed to have said some such thing, 
and Jacob made it his own. And, indeed, 
it is good, it is convenient and consoling, 
that from the suffering of our ancestors, 
we inherit right and suitable words in 
which to clothe our own, which then 
fit it as though they were made for it 
Certainly Jacob could do his grief no 
greater honor than to set it on a level 
with the great flood and supply to it 
words which were coined for that catas- 
trophe.” Job, Jacob, Noah—sorely tried 


men have always cried out in the same 


fashion, and in myth the past and the 
future can be joined together into a 
pattern in which differences of time dis- 
appear. “We live in the present, and 
the past and the future are not real. 
This may well be life’s folkway to man- 
ifest itselft’’. 

How can we defend God against the 
accusation of being unjust by allowing 
the righteous person to suffer? In the 
fifth chapter of the same novel, Thomas 
Mann puts the answer to this question 
into Joseph’s mouth: “Consider that 
everything cometh in pairs in the world, 
part and counterpart, to the end that 
one may distinguish between them; and 
if the one were not next the other, then 
they both were not. Without life were 
no death, without riches no poverty, and 


if we made an end ofl stupidity, who 


could speak ot cleverness? Thus it is 
with purity and impurity; so much is 


clear. The 


the clean one: Give 


unclean beast speaketh to 
thanks to me, for 
if I were not, how then shouldst thou 
know that thou art pure, and who would 
call thee so? And the evil man to the 
just: Fall at my feet, for without me 
where were thine advantage?” 

[hese words, spoken by the unclean 
beast and by the evil man, are not just 
clever remarks, but they express the in- 
dubitable fact that the good cannot exist 
without the evil, just as there would be 
no positive electricity without its nega- 
tive counterpart. Both the natural and 
the moral world order are a well bal- 
anced system of “part and counterpart”. 
The virtuous man must be “visited” by 
the evildoer, because this is the only way 
in which justice can be done, the right 
status restored, good and evil distin- 
guished from each other. God must cre- 
ate material suffering, too, because it is 


indispensable for the existence of the 
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enjoyment of material goods. God, Who 
comprises in Himself the qualities of 
omnipotence, necessarily also brings 
forth, besides the good, the evil, which 
limits the good. 

Although God has stated expressly 
that He Himself has set before us “life 
and death, the blessing and the curse” 
(Deut. 30:19), one attempts to deny Him 
the creation of the evil, because it may 
stigmatize Him and because it may be 
self-contradictory. But neither of these 
two assumptions is justified. Specifically, 
God’s purity is in no way lessened by 
the existence of the evil, since the good 
cannot be conceived without it. 

Man is subject to suffering in three 
ways: the guilty person suffers in the 
form of punishment; the innocent 1s 
harmed by an evil man; and both of 
them are visited by morally indifferent 
nature. But the latter can neither be 
called justice nor injustice, since it is 
merely an a-moral phenomenon. It is 
man who metes out punishment and un- 
authorized injustice; a-moral suffering is 
neither commanded nor forbidden, but 
is the work of nature. 

When innocent Joseph is harmed by 
his brothers, it is clear that we are faced 
with injustice. Therefore, Jacob doubts 
God's justice; Joseph did not deserve 
such treatment. But no matter how un- 
just oppression is, it exists for the sake 
of justice. For without poverty there is 
no riches, without stupidity no clever- 
ness, without death no life, and without 
impurity no purity. This truism must 
not be lost sight of, it must rather be 
given proper consideration, for its recog- 
nition leads to the explanation of in- 
justice in the world. Rejecting one of 
the two phenomena implies rejecting its 


counterpart. The negative aspect (here: 


injustice) must be accepted, if the posi- 


tive one justice is confirmed, since the 
latter cannot exist without the former. 

Jacob exclaims: “Oh savage, blind, 
senseless misdeed!"’ But even the human 
crime, committed by Joseph's brothers 
is, in spite of an apparent improbability, 
well planned and purposeful in the frame 
of the whole—it is a means to an end, a 
road towards the promotion of the good. 
Thus, even what is senseless has a mean- 
ingful place, it is not without sense al- 
together. 

In spite of God's creating injustice, 
He is just. He rewards only him who 
deserves it, He punishes only those who 
are guilty. If a righteous person is mis- 
treated by a criminal, this does not con- 
stitute punishment. If a plous person or, 
for that matter, a criminal, is killed 
without cause, this is murder (injustice) 
and not punishment. Only if an inno- 
cent person were punished, would we 
face a perversion of divine justice. 

When Jacob laments over the absence 
of his beloved child, he cries out: “Oh 
sinful God!” But can God really com- 
mit a sin? Only man, subject to law, 
can sin. But God is not accountable to 
any one, He does not have to obey any 
laws, and therefore, He cannot sin. Only 
man can be the recipient of reward and 
punishment. Moreover, God is a con- 
scientious judge. He does create evil as 
an indispensable means to render possi- 
ble the Good, but He punishes man for 
committing it. Man in his weakness, 
sometimes protects a criminal. But the 
divine Judge reprimands only the wick- 
ed one and praises only those who are 
praiseworthy—this means, He is just. 
Therein lies the difference between di- 
vine and human justice. 

In some people’s minds, the inevita- 
bility of evil leads to the conclusion that 


it must be permitted. But this is a fal- 
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lacy, for the good is equally necessary, 
and it alone should be aspired to. Evil 
can never become good, and to permit 
evil-doing would be utter nonsense. And 
sense is required whenever we speak of 
morals. Therefore, we must with all our 
efforts strive for ideals although we 
may not always attain them. But since, 
at times, we do reach our aim, the hard 
task is not paradoxical. 

God is not bad, although He is the 
co-author of evil, and the evil deed is 
not allowed, although it is necessary. 
This solution may seem complicated. But 
Thomas Mann’s world order is a system 
of a dual character, so that the non-rea- 
sonable factor is acknowledged to be very 
reasonable in the consideration of the 
whole. 

It is true that this solution is not com- 
forting and helpful to the unlucky per- 
son who is either guilty of a misdeed or 
suffers from injustice. But neither would 
his burden be eased by a “simpler” so- 
lution. Since both theories are of no use 
to him, he has no reason to object to 
the “complicated” solution. The solu- 
tion of the equilibrium, as described 
above, is valuable, even though it aims 
to understand injustice (evil) without be- 
ing able to stem it. To accomplish this, 
insight would have to be accompanied 
by moral force.” 

We must sympathize with the protes- 
tation of the guilty individual. He will 
never be acquitted by the fact that the 
righteous owes him a debt of gratitude 
for his very existence. For he will point 
out to us that the very system of duality, 


in which innocence exists only by virtue 


2 The assertion that we have to combat evil 
is self-evident and does not answer the ques- 
tion: Why the existence of evil? And to con 
clude that the problem of evil is insoluble is 


no solution either. 


of its “counterpart”, guilt, is of very 
doubtful value. Nevertheless, such a sys- 
tem is justified from the point of view 
of probity and righteousness, since these 
are made possible only in comparison 
with evil. Without the latter, righteous- 
ness would be unthinkable. Turning our 
back to impurity would imply the rejec- 
tion of purity. 

It may sound paradoxical, but one 
must reconcile oneself with repulsive 
injustice, if one is to maintain jus- 
tice. For the world of morals, like that 
of nature, is a well-balanced “unity of 
duality”, a “statute called together’, a 
whole with “part and counterpart”. 
Whether we speak of the physical or of 
the spiritual world, we find light and 
shadow ‘together’. A world without sin 
would be a world without virtue. Heav- 
en and Hell “together” complete the 
moral cosmos. We can well understand 
the objections raised by the one who suf.- 
fers from injustice. But justice must 
gratefully acknowledge the necessity of 
injustice, since the one exists only by 
virtue of the other. In Mann’s words, 
we must “reconcile ourselves” to in- 
justice, sickness, death because these phe- 
nomena are “protected” by their Crea- 
tor as vehicles of justice, health, life. 
his is the realistic attitude of any judge, 
who personifying justice himself, has no 
illusion about injustice in life. 

Once we have established the fact that 
the sufferings of the innocent—a disagree- 
able evil—present an unavoidable phe- 
nomenon in the moral world, being a 
tool in the hands of God—we recognize 
the faulty reasoning according to which 
the necessity of evil makes it permissi- 
ble. On the contrary—laws are made be- 
cause evil is considered possible. No ser- 
mons have to be preached to saints. On 


the other hand, evil cannot annul the 
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laws or have free rein. The connection 
of right and wrong is that expressed by 
a pair of balances, and the more the 
balance carrying “right” is weighted 
down, the more satisfied we shall be. 
Justice will never be able to eliminate 
injustice completely, but only to a lim- 
ited extent. 

The Creator's “Let there be 
implies also His “Let there be 


Light” 
Dark- 
ness’. For a full day is comprised ol day 
and night. He who dreams of twenty- 
four hours of sunshine renounces the 
day as such. The happy reunion of Jo- 
seph and his brothers was made possible 
only because it had been preceded by 
the terrible casting into the pit. At the 
end of the book, Joseph admits this him- 
self. 

It is this very same lesson which we 
are taught by Thomas Mann, the great 
poet and sage, when he so movingly de- 
scribes the sorrows of Jacob and Joseph, 
but, at the same time, humbly bows to 
the recognition that in spite of its repre- 
hensibleness, injustice is a divine mat 
ter, because it is a condition of the di- 
vine existence of right. 

In Dostoyevski’s novels, saints often 


bow down to sinners. But in doing so, 


they do not glorify evil. They rather 


admit that they themselves might have 
been the evil-doers, society’s inevitable 
and regrettable scapegoats. 

The theory which denies the existence 
and the divine origin of evil contradicts 
experience and the omnipotence of God. 
gut rejecting this theory, one still faces 
another difficulty: Is not the existing 
and God-made injustice at variance with 
justice, God's only aim? Job voices the 


same complaint: Thine hands have 
made me; vet thou dost destroy me”, 
(10:8). The answer is: injustice is con- 
sistent with justice, if understood as a 
friction in a balanced equilibrium, which 
a religious, moral or legal system con- 
stitutes. The important concept of a bal- 
anced order, with its necessary frictions, 
is not self-contradictory. Injustice is a 
tragic but unavoidable phenomenon in 
a world of justice, And this solution does 
not impair divine Majesty, invite com- 
mission of misdeeds and arouse obyjec- 
tion on the part of the maletactor, or ol 


his victim, the innocent sufterer.® 


>My essay “Leibnizens 


which 


Koein), 


I heodizee 
will soon be published in Kant-Studien 


elaborates the problem of evil. 


7 his article was translated from the German 


by William Wolf 








AMERICAN JEWS IN ISRAEL 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


I is doubtful if the Israelis know much 
about the American Jew, the complex 
pattern of his life, the struggle he has 
to face, the culture he has succeeded in 
building up; all they are apparently con- 
cerned about is his attitude toward Is- 
rael. They seem to retain a stereotyped 
impression of the American who, be he 
lew or Gentile, is the epitome of mate- 
rialism at its worst; his “wealth,” so easi- 
ly earned, has made him flabby and ept- 
curean. He is out of touch with the life 
of the spirit. His faith, like his ideals, 
is invested in his pocketbook; he wor- 
ships the almighty dollar. And the Amer- 
ican Jew, who has taken on these un- 
eviable characteristics, is to be wooed 
for the generous contributions he makes 
to Israel each year but it is highly ques- 
tionable whether he is for that reason 
either respected or loved. Some Israelis 
even go so far as to say that he is not 
a Jew. He is an American who happens, 
by virtue of a biological accident, to be 
a Jew. 
— 
Serious discussion between American and Is- 
raeli Jews on the relationship of their respec- 
tive Jewries usually finds the discussants talking 
past each other and hence ending up in a 
stalemate. In this area, as the author's report 
indicates, there is hardly a single commonly 
shared premise. Here, the case for the Ameri- 
can Jews’ viewpoint is set forth with clarity 
and incisiveness. Dr. Glicksberg, a member of 
the English Department of Brooklyn College, 


has spent this past year in Israel as a Fulbright 
Scholar. 


American Jews visit Israel for a va- 
riety of motives, but most of them are 
drawn by some obscure but powerful 
bond of spiritual allegiance. Young and 
old, they are proud of the fact that the 
State of Israel exists, but they have no 
desire to live in Israel. That would mean 
abandoning their status as American Citi- 
zens, and that is unthinkable. Yet the 
first question they are asked when they 
land in Israel is precisely this, the wrong 
question: Why don’t you settle here? 
American Jews are for the most part 
Zionists in their outlook but their Zion- 
ism is meant for others. 

Israel, they cliscover, is a land of puz- 
zles and paradoxes, but one of the worst 
springs from this persistent demand the 
Israelis make of the American Jewish 
tourist. Why, they want to know, does 
he not join his fate to that of Israel? 
This is no idle question, It is meant to 
be taken seriously. Some Israelis, when 
they raise this issue, are animated by 
eminently practical motives. Since the 
Jews of America have lots of money and 
the know-how, their migration to Is- 
rael would be an unmitigated blessing. 
But even these calculating people are, 
perhaps without suspecting it, governed 
by more complex and profound consid- 
erations. 

What is at the back of their mind, 
surely, is the assumption, which others 


voice privately and confidentially, that 
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Jews the world over belong to one broth- 
erhood and share a common destiny. 
Hence it is their duty—it is not a mat- 
ter of philanthropy but a principle of 
ethical obligation—for them to devote 
all their wealth and possessions, their 
energy and skills, to the task of build- 
ing up the Homeland. That is how they 
can expiate for their “sin.” 

If the American Jew, in perplexity, 
earnestly seeks to discover what particu- 
lar sin he is guilty of, he will soon find 
out what it is. He is disliked for per- 
versely remaining an American. Worse 
still, he is guilty of the sin of cherishing 
his comfortable existence in the Dias- 
pora while the Israelis, by their heroic 
sacrifice, their endurance of incredible 
hardships and dangers, their toil and de- 
votion, made Zionism a living reality. 
Finally, he is condemned, and in no un- 
certain terms, for yielding to the disin- 
tegrative pressure of assimilation. He 
and his children are rapidly becoming 
goyim; they are ceasing to be authentic 
Jews. 

It is vain for the American Jew to in- 
quire in the spirit of Socrates, not Pon- 
tius Pilate: What is a Jew? For he will 
receive no single satisfying answer. 
The Israelis themselves are at a loss on 
this issue and the debate rages fiercely 
among the various political parties and 
religious sects. Yet numerous Israelis 
continue to spread this gospel among 
the unenlightened, blatantly assimilated 
American Jews. 

Other elements enter into the picture. 
One American Jew in Israel said: “You 
can imagine what a great difference the 
existence of Israel has made to the Jews 
abroad. Now they can feel a justifiable 
sense of pride: their people have estab- 
lished a State, a national homeland. 


Whatever progress Israel makes is bound 


to prove a source of gratification to the 
Jews in the Dispora.” But what this 
American Jew failed to mention is that 
with the realization of the Zionist dream 
a new relationship has been established 
between the Jews of the 
United States. Zionism has never been 


Israel and 


a potent force among the Jews but now 
it is virtually dead. American Jews are 
willing to donate funds, as much as they 
can afford, for the support of Israeli 
projects, but they have absolutely no de- 
sire to settle in Israel. They are thus 
thrust into a position of being philan- 
thropists on a large or small scale, and 
they are prepared to give generously. 

This, then, is the relationship that 
has sprung up: America gives and Israel 
takes. Such a bond of union cannot be 
long maintained without generating fric- 
tion on both sides. No one likes to feel 
indebted and dependent. In turn the 
giver, after a while, begins to wonder 
uneasily when this cry for help, this seem- 
ingly endless need for support, will cease. 
More and more American tourists come 
to Israel for a short visit, and they are 
justly elated by the progress they behold, 
but if they stay long enough they are 
soon aware of Israel’s pressing need for 
more financial help. New immigrants to 
house and absorb, the care and upbring- 
ing of thousands of orphaned children, 
the maintenance of the aged and the sick 
and the infirm, all this, apart from the 
vast expenditure of money required for 
running the services of the State and 
guarding the exposed border against pos- 
sible Arab attacks, constitutes a heavy 
drain on the national budget. At present 
Israel cannot balance its budget and 
must of necessity consume more than it 
can produce. 


Though the Israelis may complain 


bitterly of the hardships of life, the op- 
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pressive difficulty of the struggle to earn 
a decent livelihood, there is ample evi- 
dence that they enjoy being in this land. 
Here they have achieved what life in 
the Galuth never gave them—a sense of 
identity. Here they are completely at 
home. Here they can breathe the air of 
freedom, here they can relax their vigi- 
lance. Here they can go about their busi- 
ness of work or enjoyment without fear 
of anti-Semitic rejection. It is not that 
they have lost their sense of Jewishness; 
it is very much present, a joyous posses- 
sion, an unfailing source of pride, but 
it does not have to be affirmed or demon- 
strated. They live it; they are what they 
are and there is no need to talk about 
it or proclaim it publicly. In a country 
where everyone is a Jew, the fact of Jew- 
ishness is taken very much for granted. 
It is therefore not surprising that the 
morale of the population is high indeed. 

For the American Jew arriving in Is- 
rael for the first time, there is this dis- 
turbing challenge of Jewishness. Except 
when the hidden, malevolent forces of 
anti-Semitism break out sporadically, 
American Jews are not particularly self- 
conscious about their Jewishness. Only 
when they come to Israel is this self- 
consciousness exacerbated to an abnor- 
mal degree. Israelis will tell them with 
dialectical “We 


about our Jewishness. There is no need 


fervor: don’t worry 
for us to affirm our identity. We are Is- 
raelis. This is our national home; we 
know we belong. When we board a bus 
or train or walk in the streets or enter 
a restaurant we are under no apprelien- 
sion of fear that we shall be the victims 
of some anti-Semitic attack. We suffer 
from no anxiety that we shall be rejected 
socially because of our Jewishness. We 


take our Jewishness so much for granted 


that we do not think of ourselves as Jews 
but as Israelis.” 

“Well,” the interpolates, 
“neither do American Jews spend their 
days and nights brooding about their 


American 


Jewishness or worrying about a possible 
anti-Semitic slur. We look upon our- 
selves as Americans. Our children attend 
American schools, receive a thorough 
American education, enter American col- 
leges, and take up American careers. 
They are loyal to their country. They 
are proud of Israel’s achievement, but 
they would never think of voluntarily 
leaving America and settling in Israel.” 

“Ah, the two conditions are hardly 
the same,” the Israeli will warmly argue. 
“You pretend you are living in security 
simply because you have made such phe- 
nomenal strides upward in the social 
and economic scale in America, but why 
allow this prosperity and worldly success 
to go to your head? Why should it blind 
you to the truth that is engraven on 
the tablets of your heart? You live in 
exile; yours is exactly the feelings of 
patriotic pride and attachment the Ger- 
man Jews felt before Hitler arrived on 
the scene. Then came the shocking dis- 
illusionment: the systematic extermina- 
tion of six million Jews. Those who were 
sufficiently far-sighted fled to Palestine 
while yet there was time, and we took 
them in. The German Zionists came out 
of conviction, the rest out of tragic ne- 
cessity. We provided a home for all these 
refugees.” 

“I do not see any similarity in the two 
cases,” the American broke in uneasily. 
“America is not Germany. America is a 
democratic country, dedicated for cen- 
turies to a tradition of freedom, toler- 
ance, and open-mindedness, whereas the 
Germans have been traditionally author- 


itarian in their governmental structure 
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and their way of life. There is no paral- 
lel.” 

“Isn't there, though?” inquired the 
Israeli sardonically. ‘““That is what every 
Jewish community in the past thought 
before its property and wealth were con- 
fiscated and its members forced cruelly 
into exile. This is the chronic illusion 
of the Diaspora Jew, the belief that 
where he dwells is his permanent home, 
that he is safe and secure at last. He 
forgets the lesson of the past, the horror 
of persecution his people have had to 
suffer through the centuries. Why does 
it take the American Jew so long to 
learn that as long as he is a Jew, as long 
as he continues to live in exile, his Jew- 
ishness will be a burden and a curse, a 
nightmare of affliction? Why does it take 
him so long to realize that as a Jew in 
the Galuth he can know neither per- 
manence nor security? He must live dan- 
gerously, infected with a deep anxiety 
neurosis, forever on the defensive.” 

“I don’t believe a word of all this,” 
the American Jew cried out, incensed. 
“You don’t know the American tradi- 
tion, the generosity and warm-hearted- 
ness of the American people, or you 
wouldn't rave in this crazy fashion. Anti- 
Semitism will not come to the United 
States; if it does, then good-bye for the 
hope of the civilized world. Then dark- 
ness falls and barbarism reigns.” 

“Not if you come and live in Israel. 
Here the Jews suffer from no such fear- 
ful torments of anxiety. Here they are 
altogether secure.” 

“Nonsense,” said the American blunt- 
ly, “stuff and nonsense. The dream of 
security in any part of the contemporary 
world is based on wishful thinking. To- 
day the world is one. If war should break 
out, if the Jews of America should be- 


come the victims of sadistic persecution, 


if America should cease to be the cita- 
del and beacon-light of freedom for the 
whole world, then we shall have chaos 
confounded. Israel will be imperiled. 
Today everyone must live dangerously. 
Anti-Semitism is but a minor episode in 
a political, socio-economic conflict that 
is world-wide in range. You will never 
succeed in converting me into becoming 
a citizen of Israel by this foolish type 
of scare propaganda.” 

“You will see for yourself, and don’t 
say I didn’t warn you,” the Israeli proph- 
esied darkly. 

Conversations such as these occur al- 
most daily, and they leave their impact 
on the American tourist. He must for- 
ever defend himself against the accusa- 
tion and the appeal implicit in the ques- 
tion: why don’t you settle in Israel? He 
meets Israelis from all parts of Europe 
—Poland, Austria, Germany, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Hungary, Russia, Rumania—and 
they all repeat the same doleful story. 
For them anti-Semitism is a real and 
frightful thing. They will bring up thei: 
children here so that they will at least 
be spared this mark of oppression, this 
disease of the soul. Now all these people 
crave is the normalization of existence. 
They have had enough. Henceforth they 
will live their Zionism and they are 
happy to remain in Israel, the land they 
call their own. 

What binds the people of Israel so 
closely together is precisely the feeling 
that this is their home. Elsewhere the 
Jew is made to feel an alien, and his 
consciousness of the past makes him fear, 
even though he denies the reality of this 
fear, that the Gentile environment in 
which he dwells may suddenly explode 
in a fury of demonic hatred against the 


historic scapegoat: the Jew. But in Israel 


these fears can be exorcised. Here they 
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need harbor no apprehension of anti- 
Semitic outbreaks. 

That explains in part why American 
lews are sO passionately preoccupied 


Here 


is the ideal that offers a goal of united 


with the achievements of Israel 


effort and collective aspiration, but it 
nevertheless serves to introduce a clea 
wwe in the body of American Jewry who 
e willing to lend support to Israel, but 
ithout accepting Zionism as a “reli 
ion” that applies to them. The cam 
paign to Israelize all Jews they regard 
s visionary. Since they do not look 
upon themselves as dwelling in exile, 
they will keep their double loyalty with 
out any sense of conflict. The rise of 
the Homeland has thus given birth to 
le ¢ ym plex attitude of a double na 
tionalism in American Jews 

[he Dispersion has continued to exist, 
despite the triumph ot the State ot I< 
e! Lhe argument that in the Diaspora 


the SUTVIVN il ot the lew is lew 1S thre if 


hentic Jew only in Israel, tails to im 


America. The choic 


a small, 


) 
press the lews ol 


is essentially a tragic one. Israe 
country. 


economically under pI ivileged 


struggling desperately to survive, is dé 


pendent for its existence on funds do- 


nated from abroad. During the ten years 
since it has come into being, it has 
known not security but danger. What 
then does Israel have to offer American 
jews, who enjoy the blessings of free 
dom in a democratic country? Why at 
this juncture should they take the cal- 
culated risk of identifvine themselves 
vith Israel? If Israel is destined to sur 
vive, as is devoutly to be wished, why 
does it follow that free Jewish commu 
nities in the United States must be abol- 
Professor Horace M. Kallen in his 


idm ible book, Ut pians at Bay, aptly 


ished? 


sums up the nature of the issue at stake: 


In the present world crisis, “the jewish 


communities of the free world could live 


on without Is! ie] but | rael cannot live 


on without them. Its dependence on 


them is critical, while their commitment 


to it is the commitment of parents to 


hildren It will make for better 
human and international relations if the 
Israeli o1ve up their in pl ictical and 
hopeless plan of Israelizine the resistant 


lewr Why cannot 
in attitude of mutual understanding, re 
spect and cCoOope!l ition replace the pres 


lie al stre Ss. not 


ent evanes without its 
touch of fanaticism, on the “conversion” 


of American Jews? 








MUSIC AND DANCE IN HASSIDISM 


H. RABINOWICZ 


Ss was an integral part of Hassidic 

life and “service through joy,” was 
the ideal of the Besht. “No child can 
be born except through pleasure. By the 
same token, if a man wishes his prayers 
to bear fruit, he must offer them with 
pleasure and joy.”! The most important 
aspect of a Mitzvah (good deed) is the 
joyful way in which it is carried out. 
The Divine Presence is the negation of 
melancholy. Sadness emanates from the 
Kelipoth (Shell of Sins), joy from the 
Godhead. It is difficult to reach the 
Realm of Repentance without first pass- 
ing through the Region of Song. The 
Besht applied to every day the verse, 
“Thou shalt be altogether joyful,” (Deut. 
XVI.15) which the Torah applied to the 
Festival of Succoth. He believed that 
there could be no absolute evil because 
in every occurrence there was good, in 





1 Kether Shem Tob, by Aaron of Apt (Opa- 
tov) Koretz 1797, 3a. 
— — — —_—E|>|>~ _ i |>~ E> SE === 

While the modern study of Hassidism has 
produced a growing library of anthologies and 
interpretative works, scant attention has been 
paid, at least by those writing in English, to 
the significant role played by music and the 
dance in what has been termed the last crea- 
tive outburst of Jewish religious energy. The 
writer, serving as Rabbi in Dollis Hills, Lon- 
don, here traces that role beginning with the 
founder of the movement down to our own 
times. It might be noted that two recently issued 
recordings of Modzitzer melodies have enjoyed 
an extraordinary sale, a phenomenon virtually 
unprecedented in the field of Jewish recordings. 


every judgment there was mercy. “A 


poor man,” the Besht related, 


once 
came before his king with weeping and 
bitter lamentation. Out of compassion 
the king gave him a small donation. 
Then came another petitioner, equally 
needy. He, however, came before his 
sovereign with a smile on his face and 
made his request in a merry manner. 
The king grew cheerful and gladly pre- 
sented him with lavish gifts.” 

As speech is the language of the body, 
so song is the language of the soul. Music 
transcends all classes. It is a bond that 
unites young and old, scholar and un- 
learned. The joy of the Hassid was not 
the wanton abandon of the epicurean 
but a sensitive awareness of the omni- 
presence of God. And everyone, even a 
sinner, could sense this awareness. When 
the Besht was a school teacher, he urged 
his children to sing; when he became a 
Hassidic leader he encouraged his Has- 
sidism to sing and he himself composed 
several melodies. The dance was com- 
plementary to the song; the one found 
fulfilment in the other. Among Hassidim 
the dance reached the highest level of 
religious enthusiasm, even to the point 
of complete self-oblivion. Hands as well 
as feet, were caught up in the passion 
of the dance. This was no social pastime, 
no mere “poetry in motion,” no auto- 
intoxication. This was religious ecstasy 


that lifted the participants out of them- 


selves and out of their surroundings into 
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the highest heavens. The dancing of the 
Hassidim was not limited to Shemini 
Aitzereth (the eighth day of the Festival 
of Succoth) and Simhath Torah (the Re- 
joicing of the Law). The Hassid danced 
on festivals. The Hassid danced on the 
anniversaries of the Zaddik’s death. The 
Hassidim danced on the Holy Sabbath— 
and the dance was like a prayer, a pas- 
sionate outpouring of love for the Crea- 
tor and His works. 

The Hassidic dance was always a mov- 
ing, almost a mystical experience. Rabbi 
Leib Shpoler (“The Grandfather’) said 
of Rabbi “His 
dance was more important to God than 
all my prayers.”” And when Rabbi Levi 
Isaac danced on Simhath Torah all the 


Abraham the Angel: 


“upper worlds were hushed into silence 
and even the Ministering Angels held 
their breath and stopped their daily 
songs of praise before the Holy One 
Blessed be He, and never was there in 
Heaven such a great spiritual delight.’* 
Ihe Hassidim danced as they prayed 
and prayed as they danced, fired by re- 
ligious fervour, “hithlahabuth” not riot- 
ous revelry, a spirit of awe, not light- 
hearted gaiety. 

In the Middle Ages, cantors were crit- 
icised on all sides. They were blamed 
for prolonging the service unduly. They 
were severely censured for their vanity, 
for the way they raised their voices, for 
their abominable mispronunciations of 
the Hebrew text. Rabbi Jacob Joseph 
of Polonoya, tabulates many of their al- 
leged offences. “Concerning the Readers 
of the city, this plague has spread in 
every community... they sin and cause 
others to sin. While they sing, the peo- 
vee. 


Reader is a messenger between God and 


ple are engaged in idle chatte 


2 Horodezky, Ha-Hassiduth 
Berlin 1922, p. 296. 


Vehalhassidim, 


Israel. He should be the elect of the 
people. Not so nowadays. The worst are 
actually chosen.” But the Besht had no 
harsh words for either Hazzanuth or 
Hazzanim. The synagogal melodies were 
dear to him and he loved to officiate at 
the Reader’s desk. It was his custom to 
read the Musaph (additional service) on 
Rosh Hashanah and Yom Kippur as well 
as the Nezlah (the concluding service of 
the Day of Atonement). 

A high standard was demanded of the 
officiating Reader. ‘“The Maharil (Rabbi 
Jacob ben Moses Molln 1355-1427)” said 
Rabbi Phineas of Koretz, “achieved a 
high spiritual level because he was a 
Shalhah Zibbur (a congregational min- 
ister Reader) and sang well.” The Has- 
sidim tried to lessen the gulf between 
the Reader and the congregation, and 
actively encouraged communal singing. 
The Reader was no intermediary and the 
participation of the congregation was vit- 
ally important. 

Hassidic music had unique charac- 
teristics. Songs were handed down from 
Rabbi to disciple and from father to 
son. They became the ‘Oral. Law’ of Has- 
sidism. The source of the melody was 
of no importance. All melodies are de- 
rived from the celestial temple of music. 
Just as the voice emanates from impure 
sources and must be purified and ele- 
vated, so the sancity of a melody is in 
no way affected by its original source. 
As dross is refined by fire, so is the song 
refined by the singer. The melody, no 
less than the soul, can be completely 
transformed. 

Rabbi Yithak Eiseg of Kalev (Nagy 
Kallo, Hungary d.1828), adopted a shep- 
herd’s song: “Rose, rose, how far you 
are. Woods, woods, how large you are. 
The rose would not have been so far, 





8 Zofnath Paaneah, Toledoth. 
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were the woods not so large.” By sub- 
stituting Shechinah (Divine Presence) for 
‘rose’ and ‘Galuth’ (exile) for woods, he 
created the song that inspired and con- 
Apart 


from liturgical pieces and innumerable 


soled generations of Hassidim. 
zemiroth (Sabbath table melodies), Yid- 
dish, too, was used to express their long- 
ine and their desires. ““The Dudele” of 
Levi Isaac of Berdychev is well known 
even outside Hassidic circles. ‘““Lord of 
the Universe, I will sine You a song. 
Where can I find You and where can 
I not find You? Wherever I stay, there 
You are, only You. If good comes, there 
You are and if, Heaven forbid, trouble 
comes, there You are. You are here, You 
were here. You are, You were, You will 
be. You reigned, You reign, You will 
reign. In heaven, You. On earth, You. 
Above, You. Below, You. Wherever I 
You!” And 


deeply moving ts the sone of farewell to 


turn. wherever | reach out 


the Oueen Sabbath. (“Got vun Avraham, 
un Yit hok und 3 "’ “God of 


Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob, Shield 


un Yaakov 


Thy people Israel from all evil for the 
sake of Thy praiseworthy name. The 
Holy Sabbath passes away. May the new 
week come to us for health and all good. 
May it bring sustenance, good tidings, 
deliverance and consolation, Amen.” 
Every dynasty had its own favourite 
‘signature 
Hassid 


hummed, it was often possible to iden- 


tunes. These were almost 


tunes. From the melody a 


tify the school to which he belonged. 
To the sensitive and poetic Rabbi Nah- 
man Bratzlav, music was a source of spir- 
itual uplifting. “Every Israelite has a 
portion in the world to come and the 
main delight in the world to come will 
be derived through song and melody... 


The only wavy to detach oneself from 


this low and humble world and to ap- 


proach the Almighty is through song 
and praise.’’* It was Rabbi Nahman who 
interpreted the verse in Genesis (43:2) 
“Take of the choice fruits (Zimrath) of 
the Land in your vessels and carry down 
“Take 


of the Songs of the Land.” He regarded 


to the man a present,’ to mean 


dancing as an art. He maintained that, 
“the root of all blessings is to be attained 
only through dances.” Hence Hassidim 
used to say, “whosoever has not seen 
him dancing has not seen good in his 
days.” 

Habad not only made a distinct con- 
tribution to Hassidic thought but also 
established its own musical tradition. 


Ihe tounder of the Dynasty, Rabbi 


Shneur Zalman, believed that in the 
high spheres there exists a temple that 
can be opened through song alone.® For 
one can attain to great heights only step 
by step, through gradual ascent. There 
are regulated stages; Hithpashthuth ha 
nefesh (outpouring of the soul), Hitho- 


Hithpa- 


reruth (spiritual awakening), 
aluth (ecstasy). And music helps at every 
stage. Shneur Zalman himself was the 
com pose! of what became known as the 
‘Rabbi's song,’ the anthem of Habad. 
Its use was strictly limited. The Hassidim 
of Lubavitch would intone it on the 
19th of 


Zalman was released from prison), at a 


Kislev (the day when Shneur 


circumcision, at a Bar-Mitzvah or a wed- 
ding, and on Rosh Hodesh Elul. This 
pensive song consists of four bars which 
correspond to the four regions: Beriah 
(creation of the lowest) minerals, Yet- 
zirah (living beings), Asryah (man) and 
Atzuluth (emanation). 

Words were superfluous. “For the 


4 Zeitlin, Hillel, Lahassidim Mizmor, ed. 
M. S. Geshuri, Jerusalem 1936, p. 52. 
5 Teitelbaum, M. Ha-Rab M’Lady, Warsaw 


1914, p. 285. 
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songs of the soul, at the time when they 
sway in the high regions to drink from 
the well of the Almighty king, consist 
of music alone dismantled of words.’”® 
Shneur Zalman once called one of his 
followers to him and said, “I realise 
well that my discourse was incom- 
prehensible to you. I will sing you a 
song.” The Hassid 


warmth and intelligence. 


responded with 
“I understand 
now what you wish to teach. I feel an 
intense longing to be united with the 
Lord.”? Hassidim similarly relate that 
Shneur Zalman once visited Shklow, a 
city renowned for its great scholars and 
militant mithnagdim. His vehement an- 
tagonists overwhelmed him with ques- 
tions but to the conventional queries he 
could only give conventional answers. 
He then broke into song. So moved were 
his listeners that it seemed to them that 
their questions were answered and then 
problems solved. 

Rabbi Dob Baer (1773—1827), son of 
Rabbi Shneur 


learned works, was famed for his love 


Zalman, author of 28 
of music. His orchestra and choir were 
renowned, and his court was the train- 
ing ground of many famous Hazzanim. 
In all, more than 175 melodies have 
come down to us from the dynasty of 
Lubavitch. 

In the 19th century every dynasty had 
a different attitude towards music. The 
Karliner melodies 
and dances on a level with study and 
meditation. In Pzysha, Kotzk and Ger, 
however, music played a subsidiary role 


Hassidim regarded 


and the main emphasis was on study. 


Nevertheless, Isaac Meir of Ger said, 





6 Kontress Hahithpaaluth, Warsaw, 1876, p. 5 
also Idelsohn A. Z. Jewish Music, New York 
1948, p. 416. 

7 Newman, Louis I. The Hasidic Anthology, 
New York 1944, p. 283. 


“Were I blessed with a sweet voice, I 
would sing you a new hymn every day, 
for as the world is created anew every 
day, new songs are created with it.” In 
Lublin and Bobov the song was impor- 
tant. There were also varieties in the 
types of melody favoured by the various 
groups of Hassidism. There was nothing 
stereotyped or regimented about Hassid- 
ic life. Some liked sentimental lyrics, 
while others preferred subtle rhythms. 
Many rabbis had regular Readers and 
Musicians in 
“Court.” 


permanent resident at 

Kuzmir and Modzitz occupy a high 
place in the history of Hassidic musicol- 
ogy. What Habad did for the philosophy 
of Hassidism, Modzitz did for its music. 
The founder of the dynasty was Rabbi 
Ezekiel of Kuzmir (1806-1856), a disciple 
of both Rabbi Elimeleh of Lishensk and 
of the Seer of Lublin. The Seer said of 
him, “There is in his face a likeness to 
the physiognomy of Abraham our Fa- 
ther.” Rabbi Ezekiel became the patron 
of Hassidic music in Poland. Dance and 
song were part of the ritual in the court 
of Kuzmir. Among his distinguished dis- 
ciples were Rabbi Josele, the “Good 
Jew” of Neustadt, Rabbi Solomon ha- 
Kohen of Radomsk (d.1868) and Rabbi 
Nathan David of Szydowiec. Like his 
master the Seer, Rabbi Ezekiel even em- 
ployed a Badchan (jester), R. Mordecai 
Rakover. A choir, too, accompanied him 
in his prayers. Commenting on the verse 
of Deut. 22:4, “Thou shalt surely help 
to lift him up again,” which refers to 
the duty of helping to lift the animal 
which has fallen by the way, Rabbi Eze- 
kiel stated, that one is duty bound to 
help the singer by joining in the song. 

He left four sons. One of them, Rabbi 


8 Geshuri, M. 8. Music and Hassidism in the 
House of Kuzmir, Jerusalem 1937, p. 145. 
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David Zebil of Neustadt, founder of the 
Yablona dynasty, followed the tradi- 
tions of Kotzk, and music meant little 
to him. The family tradition was main- 
tained by Samuel Elijah of Zwolon (d. 
1887) who was gifted not only with a 
fine baritone voice but also with powers 
of lucid exposition. He was a perfec- 
tionist. ‘““The law of God is perfect,” he 
declared, ‘‘therefore melody, too, must be 
perfect. Great responsibilities rest upon 
the singer. He has to prepare and purify 
himself most carefully. Nor should he 
deviate one iota from the song lest he 
transgresses the command “Thou shalt 
not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither shal] ye diminish it.” 
(Deut. 4:2.) 

All five sons of Rabbi Samuel Elijah 
were lovers of song and melody. Rabbi 
of Zwolen 
studied under Rabbi Joab-Joshua Wein- 
garten, author of Helkath 


eventually settled in Warsaw (Pavia 16). 


Havvim Yerahmiel Taub 


Joab, and 


He composed many subtle and complex 
melodies. The baton of Rabbi Ezekiel, 
however, fell to Rabbi Israel, son of 
Rabbi Elijah of Zwolen, (b. 
1849). Even as a young child he had 
been inclined. At 14, he 
married the daughter of one of the most 
outstanding Baale Tephilloth of Poland, 
Hayyim Saul Freedman of Ozarow, and 


Samuel 


musically 


for the next fifteen years he lived with 
his parents-in-law, devoting his time to 
study of the Torah. He was greatly im- 
pressed by a musical work Menatzeah 
Binginoth by Zebi Nisan Golumb of 
Vilna. In his work Divre Yisrael, Rabbi 
Israel devotes a lengthy excursus to 
music. He likened the seven tones of the 
scale to the seven moral spheres in the 
Cabbalistic theory of the divine creation 
and to the seven days of the week. Asked 


why he devoted so much of his energy 


to melodies, he replied, “We have two 
phrases in our liturgy; ‘Lord of won- 
ders, Who maketh choice of song and 
psalm’ and ‘King of the universe who 
hast chosen us from all nations and giv- 
en us Thy law,’ I do not know which 
phrase is of greater significance.” 

For twenty years Rabbi Israel lived 
in Modzitz and attracted followers from 
far and wide. In 1913 he became very 
ill. Rabbi Menahem Kalisch of Amshi- 
nov said to him, “Through the merit 
of your songs, through which you have 
brought back thousands of Jewish souls, 
the Almighty will grant you a speedy 
recovery.” In the same year one of his 
legs was amputated in Berlin. Pain did 
not extinguish his fiery spirit nor crush 
the music from his soul. On the oper- 
ating table, he composed a new song 
called ‘Ezkeroh,’ (“I will remember thee, 
oh God, and I will tremble’). What the 
Rabbi's song, the song of Shneur Zal- 
man, was to the Hassidim of Lubavitch, 
Ezkeroh became to the Hassidim of Mod- 
zitz. The doctors exclaimed in wonder 
at the composure of their patient. “In 
the next room to you,” the surgeon Pro- 
fessor James Adolf Israel (1848-1926) re- 
marked, “I have a patient who is a Cab- 
inet Minister. He constantly moans and 
wails, and I said to him, ‘You ought to 
be ashamed of yourself. I have here an 
old rabbi and whenever he is in pain he 
sings.”’”’ In 1914 Rabbi Israel settled in 
Warsaw, where he died seven years later. 

The family tradition was upheld by 
his son, Rabbi Saul Yedidiah Eliezer 
Taub who was born in 1886 at Ozarow, 
Radom. From 1918 to 1922 he was rabbi 
in Rakov and in 1929 he settled in Ot- 
wock near Warsaw. He was the prod- 
uct of neither conservatory nor musical 


academy. No professor instructed him in 


the rudiments of musical theory, yet 
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there was music in his veins. Not only 
Hassidim but well-known composers, 
Jewish and Gentile, cantors from Poland 
and abroad, and even Maskilim flocked 
to Otwock to listen to the compositions 
of this untutored genius. More than a 
thousand Hassidim sat at his table every 
Sabbath. at the Third Meal (Shalosh 
Seudoth) to hear his Torah discourses 
and his melodies. He is said to be the 
composer of more than 700 melodies. At 
the outbreak of the Second World War, 
he lived in Vilna. What other rabbis 
could achieve with scholarship, Rabbi 
Taub achieved with music and he gained 
many adherents to Hassidism. He nar- 
rowly escaped the Nazi holocaust by 
emigrating to the United States of Amer- 
ica via Siberia and Japan in 1940 and 
resided in New York for seven years. He 
settled in Israel in 1947 and died on 


a 


the 16 Kislev (November 29) 1947 on the 
very day of the United Nations decision 
to partition Palestine. He was the last 
person to be buried on the Mount of 
Olives in Jerusalem. 

The tradition of music remained with 
the Hassidim even to the end, in the 
valley of the shadow of death, along the 
paths that led to the Crematoria where 
hundreds of thousands of Hassidim per- 
ished. It was at that tragic time that 
Rabbi Azriel David Pastag composed a 
triumphant melody for the final affirma- 
tion of faith. “I believe,” he sang, and 
hundreds of thousands sang with him, 
“with perfect faith in the coming of the 
Messiah, and though he tarry, I will wait 
daily for his coming.” This was the faith 
for which the Hassidim lived and this 
was the faith for which they gave then 
lives in Sanctification of the Great Name. 





STEINHARDT: 
BLACK AND WHITE 





MASTER OF 


ALFRED WERNER 


7s artist, Jakob Steinhardt, who cel- 

ebrated his seventy-second birthday 
in Jerusalem on May 27, is not as wide- 
ly known and appreciated in the United 
States as he ought to be. This is, per- 
haps, largely due to the fact that here 
there is, generally, less demand for the 
work of the print-maker than for that 
of the painter. Overwhelmed and intoxi- 
cated by color riots in every-day life, we 
tend to become immune to the spiritual 
splendors to be derived from etching or 
woodcut. Where richly pigmented wall 
sized abstractions are in vogue, there 
will not be much demand for Stein- 
hardt’s woodcuts in black and white 
(with the exception of a few to which 
a thin and muted color was added), rang- 
ing in size from small gems not larger 
than the palm of the hand, to a few that 
have the dimensions of a large portfolio, 
and above all representational, that is 
to say, addicted to the reality in and 
around us. 

For those who are not addicted to 
fashion, there have been numerous op- 
portunities to study and learn to ap- 
preciate the most significant part of 


Material on the life and work of notable 
living Jewish artists is regretfully scant and 
scattered. Here, Alfred Werner continues his 
series of critical appreciations of men, who 
stand in the first rank of contemporary Jewish 
art, with a study of Jakob Steinhardt, perhaps 


the outstanding Jewish print-maker of our day. 


Steinhardt’s work: his woodcuts which 
were shown here in New York and San 
Francisco, in Boston, Washington, and 
several other cities (although Steinhardt 
has worked as a painter and lithogra- 
pher, most of his energy and talent went 
into the making of woodcuts, and only 
his contributions to this medium will 
Publi- 
cation Society of America has paid trib- 
ute to him by issuing The Book of Jonah 
and The Book of Ruth, with numerous 
illustrations by Steinhardt himself. This 


be discussed here). The Jewish 


year saw the publication,' in San Fran- 
cisco, of a beautiful volume, with all 
of Steinhardt’s woodcuts chronological- 
ly arranged and fully reproduced. 
Even unprepared, any earnest and 
sensitive person, who last February walk- 
ed into the New Art Center Gallery of 
New York, could not help noting, on 
the strength of the assembled woodcuts, 
that in Steinhardt we have a print- 
maker combining the greatest skill with 
the deepest humanity, a narrator who 
can dramatize an episode and express 
a feeling by a few lines, and a few areas 
in black or white, a Jew who is a broth- 
er to the prophets of old, and a wise 
father to the living whose faith is shaky, 
and whose emotional resources are poor. 
To understand the message he wants to 


1 The Woodcuts of Jakob Steinhardt, edited 
by Leon Kolb, Genuart, San Francisco 
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convey no other knowledge is required 
than that of the language of the heart 
(although the art historian has, of course, 
a legitimate desire to know under which 
masters he studied, which painters he 
admired in his formative years, and, in 
turn, what influence he exerted on the 
young men and women whom he taught 
at the Bezalel Art School...). 
Steinhardt is one of the lucky few 
who have been able to pour all their 
gifts into work, leading lives devoid of 
flamboyancy that 
fruit 


that self-destructive 


before it has 
ripened (one may recall that Steinhardt 


smashes many a 


is a co-eval of Modigliani and Pascin, 
those Jewish-born artists who squandered 
their fantastic endowments in a few hec- 
tic and tragic years). Hence, I can limit 
myself here to those salient facts that 
have a direct and clearly recognizable 
connection with his work. 

In particular, it is useful to acquaint 
oneself with the milieu out of which 
the master rises. Chagall (a few weeks 
younger than Steinhardt), had he, like 
Steinhardt, been born in the East Ger- 
man town of Zerkow instead of Vitebsk, 
would still have drawn and painted 
“Chagalls’—but, assuming a childhood 
and adolescence on similar lines, prob- 
ably would have produced, for a while 
at least, pictures close to German Im- 
pressionism and, subsequently, Expres- 
sionism, as was done by Steinhardt. Zer- 
kow had about twenty Jewish families 
in a population of about two thousand, 
and they were among the German-speak- 
ing elite of the town, and the propa- 
gandists of German culture in an over- 
whelmingly Polish region (the “Corri- 
dor” which was to be annexed by Po- 
land after the First World War). At the 
same time, they were observant Jews, 
aware of their people's heritage. 


It is interesting to observe that nei- 
ther Steinhardt nor Chagall made much 
use of the stimuli offered by the big 
cities in which they were to spend all 
but the earliest years of their lives, and 
they often draw upon the shtedtl mem- 
ories. Steinhardt became a Berliner, for 
he was brought to the capital when he 
was nine to attend a Gymnasium, and 
he remained there until Nazism forced 
his emigration to Palestine. Yet among 
his woodcuts I find only one urban 
scene: a Cafe (1923) reminiscent of a 
very realistic version made by George 
Grosz. He loved to draw the silent nar- 
row alleys, with their undemonstrative 
low houses, in his native Zerkow, in Lat- 
vian and Lithuanian villages, and in the 
Old City of Jerusalem. Occasionally he 
did a portrait study of a celebrated per- 
son (Chaim Weizmann, the poet Paul 
Zech, the singer Marian Anderson) but 
generally he preferred to sketch the 
anonymous Jewish people whom he had 
seen in his youth walking to the local 
synagogue, whom he later, as a soldier 
with the German army that conquered 
the Western parts of the Russian em- 
pire, recognized beneath the strange and 
exotic garb of an unfamiliar milieu, and 
whom he encountered, again in a dif- 
ferent setting, among the pious ones in 
the Meah Shearim section of Jerusalem. 

Steinhardt’s father died when Jakob 
was still a child, but there was the be- 
loved grandfather, Wolf Samuel Stein- 
hardt, who, fur cap on his head, con- 
sented to sit for the budding artist. In 
the still extant oil portrait of 1903, he 
has the rugged face of a Landjude. Yet 
he was also a pious Hebrew, and Jakob, 
who spent his vacations from school in 
Zerkow, was very much attached to this 
ancestor (who was to reach the age of 
ninety). In a way, Steinhardt remained 
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the adolescent who listened to grand- 
father’s stories as he accompanied him 
to the Beth Hamidrash. 
day, a provincial aura has remained 


To this very 


about Steinhardt and his work. That 
he spent years in Paris, where for a 
while, he was a pupil of Matisse, where 
he met Renoir and, in the studio of Leo 
Stein (Gertrude’s brother), was exposed 
to works by Picasso; that he lived in 
Florence and Rome, an admirer of the 
masters of the early Renaissance; that 
for more than three decades the sophis- 
Berlin 
home—all this is 


ticated, and slightly decadent 
was his permanent 
hardly ever visible in his graphic work. 

One is inclined to say that spiritually 
and emotionally Steinhardt no more left 
“Zerkow” than Chagall ever left “Vi- 
tebsk.” Steinhardt’s childhood seems to 
have been very satisfying, due to a moth- 
er who respected her son’s precocious 
gift and did her utmost to help him pur- 
sue his career. It might be said that his 
entire work is a memory of childhood 
-not the artist’s alone, but that of the 
Jewish people as well. Steinhardt’s Jews 
are not graduates of Heidelberg Univer- 
sity or the Sorbonne, but the archetypes 
of homely folk that sit around the Sab- 
bath table, with candles, wine, fish, and 
hallah; the pious ones engaged in end- 
less discussions at Bene Berak; the proph- 
ets who were mostly “simple” men, al- 
though they were driven by an ardent 
thirst for freedom, peace and social jus- 
tice. Studying the 450 woodcuts assem- 
bled in the books mentioned, I note 
with delight how well Steinhardt has 
succeeded in finding for himself a warm 
place in the “womb” of Jewish lore and 
history, past and present; that there is 
no gap, no break in his work (although 


there, of course, is a progress in tech- 


nical knowledge, and a—not very strong- 
ly marked—change in style). 
Take the tragic figures of 


Job and 
Jeremiah. They fascinated the twenty- 
six-year-old artist in 1913, when he, like 
many other German intellectuals, was 
greatly disturbed by the political atmos- 
phere that was to explode into World 
War I. 
again felt a need to return to these hal- 
lowed figures of the Bible—in either case 


Forty-four years later he once 


there was not the slightest question for 
him that he would seek and find in the 
Book of Books rather than, say, in the 
Divine Comedy or in Homer, the fig- 
ures representing his mental anguish. 
People who complain about the limita- 
tions of Chagall in subject matter, about 
his “‘repetitiousness’’ (as compared to the 
stupendous versatility of a Picasso) may 
also note that Steinhardt’s woodcuts can 
be classified in a half dozen categories: 
“old-fashioned” Jews (to avoid the term 
Ghetto Jews); Biblical figures and epi- 
sodes; aged houses and streets; portraits; 
ex-libris compositions; and the very re- 
cent “Grotesques’. But there is some- 


thing wholesome in this self-imposed 


limitation, this desire to strike roots 
deeper and ever deeper within the nar- 
row area of the tree, rather than reach- 
ing to encompass territory far removed 
from the trunk. 

Steinhardt’s “conservatism” is healthy 
and, in a way, Jewish. Viewing an oeuvre 
which, all its diversity notwithstanding, 
has a common denominator: Kol Yisroel, 
with its joys and woes. One is reminded 
of Richard Beer-Hofmann’s insistence, 
in the Schlaflied fuer Mirjam, that a 
group's past is interwoven with its pres- 
ent and future, and that man is indis- 
solubly linked with his fellow-man (“In 


us are all—none, none is alone. You are 


their life and their life is your own ...”’). 
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Jewish, too, is Steinhardt’s preference 
for the black and white print. It has 
been pointed out that Jewish etchers 
existed long before Jews entered the 
realm of art as painters. The connection 
between the calligraphy of the sopher 
and the art of the print-maker who 
started out as an embellisher and illus- 
trator of books is too obvious to need 
further elaboration. Next to Steinhardt, 
the most outstanding Jewish print- 
makers have been Hermann Struck (to 
whom Steinhardt apprenticed himself to 
learn the craft of etching) and Joseph 
Budko (who preceded Steinhardt as di- 
rector of the Bezalel School), and all 
three left Europe, at the climax of their 
careers, to go to Palestine and live there 
freely, as man, artist, and Jew, to be 
each of these as naturally as a fish in 
the sea or a bird in the air. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that 
these three owe much of their profici- 
ency to the solid training they received 
in Germany, and that, at a time when 
nobody had yet heard of Adolf Hitler, 
they gladly gave their share to the devel- 
opment of German art (a German art 
that, up to 1933, was free to serve the 
best humanitarian ideals with a sincerity 
and fervor that has hardly a parallel in 
the annals of modern art). After his re- 
turn to Berlin from Italy in 1911, Stein- 
hardt met Ludwig Meidner who, he 
quickly discovered, had similar artistic 
and social ideals. They were joined by 
a non-Jew, Richard Janthur, a fine ar- 
tist who, unfortunately, did not live 
long enough to ripen his talent. All three 
were painters (Steinhardt’s switch to the 
graphic arts came later), and when Her- 
warth Walden, a dynamic writer and 
sponsor of arts, saw their work, he of- 
fered to give them a show in his un- 


orthodox “Sturm” gallery where Ber- 


liners stared and jeered at all the ex- 
periments made in defiance of academic 
rules. 

The three young artists called them- 
selves Die Pathetiker. The Greek term 
“pathos” includes both suffering and 
passion; Steinhardt and his friends were, 
indeed, passionate young men who saw 
behind the glittering facade of a world 
still at peace only the rapid preparation 
for war, young idealists sympathizing 
with the disinherited, the poor. Since 
the Pathetitker were one of the sub- 
groups of Expressionists artists, an ex- 
planation of the term “Expressionist” 
might be in order. 

The word is generally used for the 
work of those artists who “reject the imi- 
tation of the outer world of reality for 
the expression of an inner world of feel- 
ing and imagination.” In other words, 
these artists were anxious to reveal their 
emotional experiences rather than to 
paint landscapes and study surface phe- 
nomena in the open air. Furthermore, 
Expressionism refers to “spontaneous, 
free, intuitive distortion or exaggeration 
of the ordinary forms and colors of na- 
ture in order to achieve an emotional 
or aesthetic effect.”” Look at Steinhardt’s 
work: he uses the forms and facts of 
life around him to express an inner con- 
ception—all that he feels about men, 
women, cities, inanimate objects. 

As stated before, Steinhardt’s interest 
in Jewish life and lore goes back to the 
contacts he had with his grandfather 
and the humble, pious men of Zerkow. 
This interest was revived and strength- 
ened during the First World War. When 
Steinhardt’s superior officer learned that 
the young soldier was an artist, he de- 
cided to use him as a photographer in 
the Eastern theater of war. Steinhardt 


knew nothing about photography, but 
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the officer had a fixed idea that anyone 
who could make pictures could learn 
how to take pictures. 

Traveling as a soldier-photographer 
through some of the German occupied 
parts of Czarist Russia, Steinhardt came 
into contact with the frightened, hum- 
ble and profoundly religious ghetto 
dwellers of the East who, unlike the 
German Jews, remained apart from the 
bulk of the population. He did not re- 
gard them as picturesque and exotic 
creatures but felt at ease in their dark 
houses of worship and their wretched, 
poverty-stricken homes. Rituals and 
prayers that he had learned as a child 
came back to him. In these surround- 
ings, legends became reality and super- 
stitions no longer seemed absurd. 

After the armistice, Steinhardt, erst- 
while pupil of Lovis Corinth and Henri 
Matisse, returned to his art, but he never 
forgot the red, weeping eyes of the East- 
ern ghetto-dwellers. These eyes are prom- 
inent in the illustrations he made for 
a German edition of stories by I. L. 
Peretz and for a cycle of poems by Arno 
Nadel, as well as in such portfolios of 
etchings and woodcuts as Lithuanian 
Jews and The Ten Plagues. As one of 
Steinhardt’s biographers put it, “Always 
the same face, ten times, twenty times; 
frightened, indignant, full of resignation 
to the will of God”. 

It is no coincidence that Steinhardt, 
concentrating on themes of this kind, 
accomplished most when he chose the 
woodcut as his medium. Like several 
other expressionists, he felt that a meta- 
physical message should be presented 
like a piece of writing, in black and 
white, to avoid distortion by the impact 
of color. The woodcut, foremost art ex- 
pression of the late Middle Ages, had 


been neglected in modern times. Now 


twentieth century artists, with sharp in- 
struments, their onto 
wood blocks. For Steinhardt, as for oth- 


carved visions 
ers, the woodcut also represented a re- 
volt against the vague formlessness into 
which Impressionist art had degener- 
ated. The medium imposed certain lim- 
itations upon the artist but it also al- 
lowed great emotional tensions through 
the contrasts between heavy blacks and 
stark whites: it demanded, and afforded, 
severity and clarity through a direct and 
simple statement. 

One of the treasures of early Hebrew 
art is a 16th century Haggadah whose 
fascinating picture stories, in black and 
white, are crowded into the marginal 
space surrounding the text. This Hag- 
gadah, made at Prague by an anonymous 
master in 1526, is linked stylistically with 
the one produced by Steinhardt and 
Franziska Baruch in Berlin about 1923. 
To make Steinhardt’s illustrations and 
the text appear as if printed from one 
block, the text was not typeset but litho- 
graphed by the calligrapher. Of this 
beautiful book a few copies remain, 
those that have survived in major li- 
braries and even fewer privately owned 
ones that were not destroyed in the last 
war, along with their owners. 

Until 1933, Steinhardt was a widely 
respected participant in Germany’s ar- 
tistic life, a member of the Berlin Sezes- 
sion (a very important group of progres- 
sive artists), and the subject of several 
monographs (one written by Hans Tiet- 
ze, the eminent art historian). But when 
he decided to leave a Nazi-infected Ger- 
many, and to settle in Palestine, he did 
not arrive as a total stranger. He had 
been to the Holy Land for a visit in 
1925; he had been there spiritually, even 
earlier: as a young boy receiving reli- 


gious instruction in his native Zerkow, 
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and then again as a German soldier 
spending his off-duty hours with the 
Zion lovers of Lithuania. 

With his wife, he settled in Jerusalem 
where they took over a house originally 
occupied by the sculptor Boris Schatz 
of Bezalel fame. Theirs is a fairy tale 
house, separated from the street by a 
high wall of hewn stone which encloses 
a lush Oriental garden. The artist fell 
in love with Jerusalem, especially with 
the ancient quarter where the buff, sun- 
baked old houses are separated by vel- 
vety black narrow lanes. As a maker 
of woodcuts, he enjoyed these contrasts, 
without, however, overlooking the shades 
and gradations between them. Few ar- 
tists in black and white make us realize 
as fully as Steinhardt does that white 
can be a stark, cruel color, or a tender 
and lyrical one, and that black can be 
either soft or dramatic, either deep or 
brittle. The range of his subject matter 
is seen in a few of his titles: Lane in 
the Old City; Ruins in the Moonlight; 
Resting Bedouins; Storm in Nahariah; 
The Refugees; Jacob and Esau; Moses; 
and Jeremiah. He prefers, pictorially, the 
old scholars in fur caps, broad-brimmed 
hats and long gabardines, to the husky, 
sun-browned halutzim, and he likes to 
dwell on the world of the past. Yet in 
Israel, this is the right thing to do, Is- 
rael being a country where past, pres- 
ent and future are inextricably inter- 
twined in a skein from which not a 
single thread can be removed without 
destroying the divine unity. 

In 1939, his work was shown in New 
York at three separate exhibitions: at 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Judaism, at the Palestine Pavilion of 
the World’s Fair, and, also at the Fair, 
in the International Business Machines 


Gallery of Science and Art, where. he 


was one of seventy-nine artists, each rep- 
resenting a different country. In a con- 
tribution to the catalogue, Steinhardt 
wrote; 

‘Today a new art is being conceived 
in Palestine. And again artists are 
many lands. This time 
they are Jews and are united by the 
impulse to be altogether Jewish in their 
creations ... But Palestine, old and mys- 
terious, cannot be hurried, and genera- 
tions must pass before she wiil have re- 
fashioned all these offerings from her 
children into one art which bears her 
likeness alone.” 


coming from 


These prophetic words have lost none 
of their meaning during the past eigh- 
teen years. Speaking to this writer, Pro- 
fessor Steinhardt confessed his worry 
about the overstressing of experiment, 
about cerebral activity without sufficient 
stress on emotion and intuition, in short, 
the “hurry” he noticed among the 
younger artists of his country. Yet he 
is not a reactionary—he often praises 
achievements of Israeli artists whose ap- 
proaches and aims are different from his 
own. At the same time, he does not de- 
sire to deviate from his own road, and 
he has, basically, remained the Pathe- 
tiker, the Man of Pathos he had been 
at his start, nearly half a century ago. 
Sound craftsmanship and artistic gen- 
uineness are the striking characteristics 
of his personality. When, seven years 
ago, his work toured the United States, 
all American reviewers agreed that it 
expressed superbly “the spiritual and 
religious ecstasy of the people in the 
new State of Israel.” 

Versatile as he is, Steinhardt has also 
mastered the difficult art of the color 
woodcut. The technique he uses is an 
unorthodox and rather time-consuming 
one: the artist paints each color on a 
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separate sheet of paper, and then applies 
this to the block. Using color, he has 
produced in recent years pictures, lighter 
and more playful than the earlier ones, 
prints reminiscent of fantastic medieval 
imagery, but also of the Baroque style, 
with its many flourishes and curves. 

Il, for one, prefer his exciting work in 
black and 


work, I often recall the praise which 


white. Seeing his graphic 


the humanist, Erasmus, bestowed upon 
his friend, Albrecht Diirer. “What does 
he [Diirer] not express in monochrome, 
that is in lines of black? Light, dark, 
splendor, eminence, depressions; and, al- 
though they derive from one single 
printing, several aspects are presented 
to the eye of the spectator. These he 
arranges in the most significant lines, 
yet if you should add color you would 
injure the work. And is it not more 
wonderful to accomplish without the 
blandishment of colors?” 

But I must not fail to mention that 
which is as necessary as solid craftsman- 
ship, if not even more important: a se- 
rious and unshakeable philosophy of 
life. This Steinhardt unquestionably has. 
While he can be soft and lyrical, and 
while he even betrays a sense of humor, 
his is an introspective soul, constantly 
asking all the earnest questions concern- 
ing life and death, a personality that 
always searches for the essential, in hu- 
man beings or in everyday objects, be- 
neath the surface. I have quoted the 
humanist Erasmus who was fascinated 
by the technique of the greatest of all 
masters in black and white. But a com- 
Eckhart, 


would have been able to penetrate to 


patriot of Direr, the mystic 


the very heart of Diirer’s, and for that 
matter, Steinhardt’s work, for it was 
Eckhart who wrote: 


“If you seek the kernel, then you must 
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break the shell. And likewise, if you 
would know the reality of Nature, you 
must destroy the appearance, and the 
further you go beyond the appearance, 
the nearer you will be to the essence.” 

It is astonishing—and disconcerting— 
that so few people in this country have 
acquired, for themselves, the essence 
that is contained in Steinhardt’s wood- 
cuts. They are inexpensive (even the 
largest, approximately 24 by 30 inches, 
can be gotten for no more than $125), 
and would be perfect adornments for 
the bare walls of Jewish centers, schools 
and homes. I am also surprised that two 
major books, illustrated by Steinhardt, 
have had such limited circulation, al- 
though they are among the handsomest 
volumes produced here in recent years. 
I am referring to the aforementioned 
The Book of Jonah and its companion 
volume, The Book of Ruth. They con- 
tain, reading from left to right, the Eng- 
lish translation and from right to left 
the Hebrew original, meeting in the 
middle. The calligraphy is by the afore- 
mentioned Franzisca Baruch, who emi- 
grated to Palestine from her native Ger- 
many, and is one of the designers of 
State of Is- 
rael; the woodcut illustrations are by 
Steinhardt. Miss Baruch and Mr. Stein- 


hardt are old friends, having collabor- 


paper currency for the 


ated, back in the ‘twenties, on several 
ventures similar to these volumes. 
There is much to be admired in Miss 
Baruch’s clear, elegant and simple script. 
The illustrations Stein- 
hardt’s capacity to respond fully to the 


bucolic beauty of the Book of Ruth, 


demonstrate 


that love poem in a harvest setting, and 
also to the Oriental story qualities of 
the Prophet's tale, with its emphasis on 


sinful violence, storms, miracles and re- 


pentance, 
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Steinhardt, a quiet little man who 
does not like to make speeches and who 
shuns propaganda for himself, would 
not go out of his way to win admirers 
and followers in the United States. But 
I would very gladly do so—for Amer- 
ican Jewry, and perhaps Americans in 
general, can learn a great deal from 
one who has always stressed the vita 
contemplativa as being at least equal, 
if not superior, to the vita activa. One 
of the American museums should give 
him a retrospective show, as was done 
by the Tel Aviv Museum and, more re- 
cently, by the Municipal Museum in 
Amsterdam—yjust to hold before the spec- 
tators little mirrors of this era of great 
tension, of the maladjustment of man 
enmeshed in a mechanized, materialized 
civilization, and, through Steinhardt’s 
work, to lead man to the solitude of 
lanes, and to the cornfields of Ruth, lush 
and yellow under a benign sun. 

American reviews of Steinhardt’s ex- 
hibitions here were, as a rule, favorable. 
gut none of the writers felt as deeply 


the impact of the artist’s soul, as did 


Professor Jean Casson in explaining why 
a prize was awarded to Steinhardt at 
the 1955 Biennale of Sao Paulo. Brazil: 

“I emphasize herewith that the prize 
was given to the artist because of his 
extraordinary technique, the clarity of 
his ideas and because he as a human 
being possesses a soul in whose depth 
there shines a creative light dear to us 
in his pictures. I am glad that this prize 
has been given to the son of a nation 
which suffered more than any other na 
tion and to which we are indebted for 
encouragement and assistance. But at 
the same time, I must emphasize that 
the reason for the selection of awarding 
the prize to Jakob Steinhardt was only 
eiven from a completely artistic point 
of view We all consider the great 
achievement of this outstanding artist in 
the field of woodcuts as a wonder. T con 
oratulate the representative of Israel, 
who is with us, that his people have 
comme tO success with the aid of this 


ereat artist and I wish Jakob Steinhardt 


a long and creative lite.” 








THE COMMANDMENT KEEPERS: 
A NEGRO “JEWISH” CULT IN 
AMERICA TODAY 


ALBERT 


é<é7Prhe largest and most well-known of 
the Black Jewish cults in Harlem 


today is the Commandment Keepers 
Congregation of the Living God... The 


group was organized by its present lead- 
er, “Rabbi” Wentworth Arthur Matthew, 
an alert, forceful, and intelligent man, 
fifty-eight years of age, dark brown, who 
through claiming a D.D. as well as a 
Ph.D. degree, is self educated beyond 

Thus has H. M. 
A. Matthew, leader 


elementary levels.” 
Brotz described W 
of the most powerlul Black Jewish Cult 
in America today. This paper is devoted 
to the history and evolution of the Com 
mandment Keepers Congregation under 
“Rabbi” W. A. Matthew. 

Wentworth Arthur Matthew was born 
in Lagos, West Africa, June 25, 1892. 


1H. M. Brotz, “Negro ‘Jews’ in the United 
States,” Phylon, Vol. XIII 


$25. 


December, 1952), p. 
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While journalistic accounts of a Negro “Jew 
ish” cult in Harlem have appeared from time 
to time, Mr. Ehrman’s essay is an original do 
umented study of its origins, growth and a 
tivities. Far from being an exotic, passing 
phenomenon, the author's conclusion points to 
a growing group that with cultural advance 
ment may have to be reckoned with on the 


| 


American Jewish scene. Mr. Ehrman is a grad 


uate student at Columbia University 


EFHRMAN 


His father may have been a Jewish Ne 
ero, though it is unlikely. His mother 
a Christian. At an 
early age the family left West Africa 

Kitts, West 
[There Matthew spent the form- 


was almost certainly 
and moved to St. British 
Indies 
ative years of his early life. 

Matthew came to New York in 1913 
at a time when, because of the large 
scale emigration of propertyless Negroes 
from the South and the West Indies to 
the great Northern urban centers, the 
Negroes naturally felt insecure in their 
new surroundings. The time was ripe 
for “leaders” to arise. 

During? his first six years in New York 
Matthew did odd jobs throughout the 
city. (News-Week olf September, 1954 re- 
ports that he took up professional box- 
ing and wrestling). Here he first came 
into contact with White Jewry at large. 
Attracted by the Garveyites, he also met 
another West Arnold 
Josiah Ford, who propagated the doc- 
trine that the 


Indian named 
“so-called Negroes were 
really the Children of the House of Is- 
rael.”” Matthew, “realizing” that he was 
a Hebrew, organized his own congrega- 
tion with a nucleus of 8 men. (When 
Matthew first opened his congregation 
in I919 its “The Com- 


legend read: 


This paragraph is indebted to H. M. Brotz’s 


masterly essay quoted in footnote |! 
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mandment Keepers. Holy Church of the 
Living God. Pillar and Ground of the 
Truth. Services Friday, Saturday, Sun- 
day, Bishop A. W. [W. A.] Matthew(s)!” 
Inside was found the inscription: ‘Peo- 
ple Prepare to Meet Thy God. Jesus 
Saves!"’).2 He, as had Ford before him, 
took some Hebrew lessons from an im- 
migrant Jewish teacher to whom he pre- 
sented himself as a Jew. Matthew also 
acquired details of “Orthodox” Jewish 
ritual, the names of Jewish institutions, 
as well as a few words of Yiddish. Call- 
ing himself “Rabbi,” he purchased Jew- 
ish ritual materials—an ark, a scroll, 
prayer shawls, skull caps—and rented 
rooms on 13lIst Street, Manhattan, where 
he established his “synagogue” and “‘Rab- 
binical College.” He put out a sign that 
Hebrew was taught, and also spoke on 
street corners where he practiced healing 
and preached the following doctrine: 
“During slavery they took away our 
name, language, religion, and science, 
as they were the only possessions the 
slaves had, and they were pumped full 
of Christianity to make them more do- 
cile.* The word Negro is a badge of 
slavery which comes from the Spanish 
word niger meaning black thing. Those 
who identify themselves with Negroes 
identify themselves with black things, 
All so-called Ne- 
groes are the lost sheep of the House of 
Israel which can be proved from Scrip- 
ture, and they all have birthmarks that 
identify their tribe. Jacob was a black 
man because he had smooth skin.’’5 
The group began to make progress 


not human beings... 


3 New York Sun, January 29, 1929. 
* He will never tire of explaining, as he al- 
ways does to anyone who wants to know, why 
Christianity does not belong to the Negro. ‘We 
were all originally Jews,’ he says.” (Amsterdam 
News, September 8, 1934). 

5 Sermon, Matthew. 


when the depression, surprisingly, halted 
it. Unlike most other Negro cult lead- 
ers, e.g., Elder Robinson and Father Di- 
vine, only a hard core did not leave Mat- 
thew. But as the Thirties began to roll 
around, Matthew gradually assumed un- 
disputed leadership of Harlem's Black 
Jews.® In 1929 the group had one hun- 
dred members,’ (mostly women); by 1930 
it had risen to 175, with six white Jews.® 
In September, 19531, the New York Am- 
sterdam News reported that “the Con- 
eregation numbers about 200, with six 
White Jews as members’; by February 
1, 1934 it jumped to 405° (all Negroes); 
by September of that same year the num- 
ber of congregants had increased to 
500:'° and in 1936 there were 550 mem- 
bers.) In that same year Matthew was 
addressed by the New York Amsterdam 
News as “Rabbi W. A. Matthew, pastor 
of the rapidly growing Harlem syna- 
gogue. '} By 194915 the Sunday News re- 
ported that there are 3,000 Jewish Ne- 
groes in New York City and that 800 are 
members of the Commandment Keep- 
ers. And in May, 1957,!* Matthew claim- 
ed 1,100 members in his Own congre- 
gation.’ 


II 


In the early Twenties Matthew learn- 
ed of the romantic story of the Falashas'® 


6 Brotz, p. 328. 

7 Sun, January 29, 1929. 

8 Amsterdam News, September 24, 1930. 

9 Philadelphia Tribune, February 1, 1934. 

10 Amsterdam News, September 8, 1934. 

11 Afro-American, February 8, 1936. 

12 Amsterdam News, September 19, 1946. 

13 Sunday News, August 7, 1949. 

14 Fbony,. May, 1957, p. 96. 

15 Matthew has a total national following of 
8,000. 

16 ‘The best recent brief report in English on 
the Falashas is Henrietta Schmerlers article in 
the Universa! Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 4 (1941), 
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(authentic Jewish Negroes of Ethiopia), 
and immediately “discovered” that he 
himself was a Falasha. Ethiopia, it may 
be noted, as Brotz points out, is very 
familiar to all American Negroes because 
it is “the wonderful Ethiopia of the Bi- 


ble.” 


calls himself the ‘Lion of Judah’ has con- 


[he fact, too, that Haile Selassie 


vinced Matthew that he is really a Fa- 
lasha, who does not eat pork.”"? As will 
be shown later Matthew has increasing- 
ly emphasized his close spiritual kinship 
with the Jews of Ethiopia. 

Matthew holds services Friday eve- 
nings, Saturday mornings, Sunday eve- 
nings, and all major Jewish holidays. 
The men attire themselves in their best 
and the women wear the white garb gen- 
erally worn by women “‘saints’’'* in the 
Holiness churches. (The synagogue is 
now located on 87 W. 128th Street and 
Lenox Avenue). None know Hebrew cor- 
rectly, and as was made evident in the in- 
terview which the writer had with Mat- 
thew, he could hardly quote a partial 
verse from the Scriptures in Hebrew. 
When the high point of the service is 
reached, all the male members of the 
congregation file up to Matthew and 
recite publicly their Hebrew names, and 
the Tribe which Matthew has “assigned” 
to them upon “examination of their 
bodies for critical birthmarks. (Matthew 
has shown this writer the “all-seeing eye” 
located on his nose, and the spot where 
his sixth finger was cut off at birth in- 
dicating that he was of the tribe of Reu- 


2 9 


pages 234-236; more specifically see any of the 
publications of Prof. Wolf Leslan of the Uni- 
versity of California. See in particular his Fala 
sha Anthology, (New Haven, 1946). Cf. also The 
New York Times, March 4, 1955, and the forth- 
coming article in Ha-Entziklopediah Ha-lvrit. 

17 Brotz, p. 329 

18 An excellent photo of this practice can be 
seen in Ebony, May, 1957, pp. 96-97. 


ben!). They all line up behind “Rabbi” 
Matthew as he leads them around the 
Synagogue singing ““Round the Walls of 
Jericho,” or “Marching to Zion.” At this 
time emotions are given free play.'® 
But as Brotz shows, “the ritual, the 
worship service, and even their basic 
theological conceptions have never de- 
parted very far from that which was fa- 
miliar to these people in their childhood 
religious experience. ‘hese are the spon- 
taneous sermon, the hymns (Protestant 
hymns with Old Testament references),*° 
the frequent collections of money, testi- 
monials, the enthusiasm... the explicit 
concern with love and friendship, the 
prayers for authorities (from president to 
sheriff), and the scaling down of de- 
mands in gratitude to God for mere 
existence or the continued use of one’s 
limbs (quite in contrast to their racial 
mission).""'* A group of authentic Jew- 
ish Falashas known to the writer call 
Matthew and his services “Reformed.” 
Most of the members of the group are 
West Indian in origin®? (with about 70 
per cent women). Matthew’s leadership 
in it is unchallenged. This is seen in 
the fact that he has undivided control 
over all the finances of the group.** All 


19 “Although enthusiasm exists in their wor- 
ship service, it is far less than the practices pre- 
vailing in the Holiness Churches. The Black 
Jews abstain from possessions, swooning, speak- 
ing in tongues, and excessive screaming, all ot 
Matthew 
Brotz, p 336) 


which regards as “niggeritions’.” 

20 “But the hymns they are singing are more 
like spirituals than Jewish music, for the cere- 
monies, while Orthodox, contain certain non- 
(PM's Weekly, December 
8, 1940). This account is extremely sympathethic. 

21 Brotz, pp. 329-330 

22 Brotz, p. 333; New York World-Telegram, 
December 19, 1935; PM’s Weekly, December 8, 
1940 


Jewish innovations.” 


23 Fach member is assessed one-tenth of his 


or her monthly earnings. 
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in the group try to come as close to and 
be as intimate with him as possible. This 
feeling is acknowledged by Matthew and 
makes him feel both popular and confi- 
dent. Popular to such an extent in fact, 
that he has envisaged the conversion of 
at least 500,000 more Negroes to Juda- 
ism within a short period.** One enthu- 
siastic Negro newspaper in 19355 had 
an article on Matthew, the subtitle of 
which read: “Rabbi Matthew Hopes to 
Relli- 


In this article Matthew outlined 


Reconvert Millions to Hebrew 
gion!” 
his plan for the conversion of “two- 
thirds of the colored population of Amer- 
ica to the Orthodox Hebrew faith.” A 
great deal of the reasoning behind such 
statements lies in the leadership prin- 
ciple which his devoted followers have 
urged on him, and which he has ac- 
cepted. In this article he declared: “My 
mission here is to develop the Hebrew 
language among my people... The col- 
ored man was the original Jew... It is 
my duty to induce him to accept his real 
religion anew. The colored man was a 
great man as long as he could hold on 
to his true religion. When he lost it, he 
developed an inferiority complex and 


became the slave of the white man.’’?® 


“4 See Brotz, p. 334 

25 Afro-American, February 8, 1936. 

26 Matthew has also declared himself to be 
the messenger of Haile Selassie in his work. The 
Philadelphia Tribune ot February 1, 1954 states 
that Matthew let it be known “that he was or- 
dained in New York City,” while the Amster- 
dam News of September 19, 1956 states that 
Matthew “received his ordination papers from 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, in May, 1931.” Besides 
the latter, both the above quoted Afro-Ameri 
can and Brotz are familiar with Matthew's claim 
as “official representative of the Falasian order 
of African Jews, with full authority to practice 
all rites of the Falasian faith,” and as “Chief 
Rabbi with credentials from Haile Selassie.” 
Thus we see that he staked out this claim be- 


tween 1934-1936. Did Italy's invasion of Ethio- 


Matthew is now engaged in building 
a vast network of loyal colonies through- 


out America and 


making them eco- 


nomically self-sufficient. His following 
has raised $110,000 to buy real estate 
at Babylon, Long Island, and has already 
begun to build homes and farms on the 
site.** All their food is now supplied to 
them by their farm at Wydandanch. 
Matthew has also announced?® that he 
a Rabbinical College, 
an old age home for White and Black 


Jews, a center for convalescents, vaca- 


intends to open 


tioners, and children, and a factory for 


the production of kosher foods and wines 
Sv 1960. 


Matthew is also preoccupied with the 
necessity of strict parental control over 
children in order to prevent delinquency 
and crime.*® Sexual propriety is also nor- 
mal within the group (something which 
speaks very well for Matthew).*® “There 
is no juvenile delinquency among the 
children of the members, nor is there 
rule-breaking of the type which occurs 
among the ‘Moslems’ whose rejection of 
American culture has been much more 
radical than that of the Black Jews—draft 


pia in 1935-1936 which brought Haile Selassie 
to the attention of the world have anything to 
do with Matthew's new claim? 

Sherry Abel in her article on “Negro Jews’ 
in the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. 8, 
(1942), p. 145, states that Matthew was “ordained 
by the chief rabbi of the Ethiopian Falashas 
as well as by the Ethiopian National Church.” 
No mean accomplishment for any man! Unfor- 
tunately, most of the information given by the 
above writer regarding Matthew's origins and 
subsequent career is merely a restatement of 
Matthew's hokum 

27 Our World, February, 1948, pp. 24-25 

28 Amsterdam News, December 11, 1954 

29""A notable thing about our sect is that 
none of our children has ever been arrested for 
theft or vagrancy.” 


| Tas 
29, 1951) 


0 Brotz, p. 336 


New York Age, September 
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evasion, withdrawal of children from the 
city schools, and, in the past, human 
sacrifice. Of [prime] importance is the 
fact that the members are known as 
‘good workers’.”’3! 


Ii 


in the 39 years from his organization's 
beginning in 1919, Matthew’s nation- 
wide following has increased a thousand- 
fold from the initial 8 men who backed 
him to 8,000 men, women, and children 
throughout America.*? They are definite- 
ly a growing group. Matthew has set up 
an excellent organization which can now 
carry on without him. He has already 


provided his successor.** 


$1 Brotz, pp. 336-337. “God and business is 
one of the principles of our teachings; God first, 
business next; law and order is the general pass- 
word.” See John A. Diaz, “Black Jews in 
Social Whirl, April 25, 1955, pp. 


82 Amsterdam News, December 11, 1954 


83 The new leader will be Matthew E. Steph- 


As Professor Zvi Scharfstein puts it, 
“they are a warm hearted people who 
are not adequately looked after.” When 
the time does arrive when they receive 
their proper attention from the White 
Jewish Community,*® and as Negro edu- 
cational and social advantages increase, 
those who joined charismatically will 
drop off, while those who are sincerely 
interested will go on to a fuller knowl- 


edge, it is to be hoped. 


en who was personally created a “Rabbi” by 
Matthew himself in an impressive ceremony on 
October 8, 1955. See New York Age Defender, 
October 22, 1955. 

‘4 An abortive attempt to organize the authen 
tic Jewish Falashas in America was made in 
1955. See the New York Age Defender, May 28, 
1955; July 16, 1955 

35 Considerable good work in this direction 
is already under way with the authentic Jew- 
ish Falashas of Ethiopia See The New York 
Times, March 4, 1955; “Black Jews in Israel 
Our World, November, 1955, pp 27-31: M Ray- 
mist, “The Children from Ethiopia,” The Jew- 


ish Horizon, (January, 1956), pp. 12-15. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


The fundamental problems of reli- 
gion, “What is the Bible?,” “What is 
faith?,” are asked again, though in a 
new intellectual context, in the great 
theological debate which continues to 
agitate European Protestantism and 
which revolves around the teachings of 
Rudolf Bultmann, emeritus professor of 
the University of Marburg. 

In an article “What is Strange about 
the Christian Faith?” (Zeitschrift fuer 
Theologie und Kirche, vol. 55, no. 2, 
1958), by way of rejecting the views of 
Christianity of a panel of cultural lead- 
ers, he states his understanding of his 
faith concisely and clearly. Everyone 
must decide for himself what the Chris- 
tian faith is, but such a decision must 
be oriented by Christian history. No 
history, however, is simply a series of 
objective events. The historian is him- 
self involved in determining what con- 
stitutes for him the facts of history, and, 
therefore, to understand history proper- 
ly he must be existentially involved, 
with his actions and passions, either pos- 
itively or negatively, with the history of 
ar he is to treat. 

lo the Christian historian, Jesus in the 
great eschatological event; with him 
ends the world and therewith also his- 
tory. (The picture of a cosmological 
apocalypse is only the mythological ex- 
pression of this belief.) As this Christ 
Jesus can only be seen in faith (for which 
again the tales of his miracles are mere 
mythologic al garb), and his resurrection 
occurs only when the believing hearer 
accepts the testimony of the resurrection 
from the apostle or preacher; t.e. it is 
not one event which took place at a cer- 
tain point in past time but one which 
occurs and recurs wherever testimony 
and faith coincide. 
John 20:29: “Blessed are those who have 


Bultmann quotes. 


not seen and yet believe.” To try to 
prove the reality of such events would 
be to corrupt their very religious nature, 
for it would take them out of the realm 
of faith into that of illusory objective 
history. 

For a man to feel himself addressed 
by such testimony, he must first under- 
stand himself. Rational understanding, 
then, is the appropriate task when ap- 
plied to man, not to revelation. Having 
been addressed, man is removed into a 
new form of existence, an existence re- 
shaped by the eschatological event, and 
thus an eschatological existence which 
may be defined as an “unworldly exist- 
ence in the world” or as “inward aloof- 
ness from the world.” This does not 
mean that he discards the world, but 
rather he sees the world as God-made 
instead of as man-made. (For this un- 
worldliness asceticism is a mythological 
attitude.) 

The discussion of this view in all its 
ramifications has been going on in Eu- 
rope for years and is now beginning to 
overlap also to America. In Verkuendi- 
gung und Forschung, Theologischer Jah- 
resbericht 1956/57 (Nos. 1, 2 Munich 
1957) Gerhard Gloege collects the most 
important publications on this subject 
and analyzes them in a lengthy mono- 
graph entitled “Demythologization—A 
Descriptive Report.” A listing of its main 
headings indicates the width and rele- 
vancy of this school of thought which 
has become known by the slogan of de- 
mythologization: Historical and Concep- 
tual Considerations, The Hermeneutic 
Aspect, The Philosophical Aspect, The 
Historical Aspect. An investigation of 
the precursors of Bultmann’s approach 
arrives at the conclusion that it is “a 
continuation of the tradition of liber- 
alism (i.e. unbiased examination of the 
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history and meaning of religious texts) 
combined with a turn toward Lutheran 
theology.” Neuenschwander in Protes- 
tantische Dogmatih der Gegenwart und 
das Problem der Biblischen Mythologie 
and Hartlich and Sachs in Der Ursprung 
des Mythosbegriffes in der Modernen 
Bibelwissenschaft agree that Christian- 
ity can only assure its own strength by 
exposing itself to the risks of scientific 
thinking and that to understand ancient 
mythological statements as intended to 
refer to objective historical events is to 
misinterpret the ways of ancient thought. 
gut exactly what myth is and what its 
place in religion has been and is a 
highly controversial problem. Rational 
criticism wanted to discard the mythical] 
garb and retain only the truth which it 
enshrines. De Wette, on the other hand, 
and in our time Karl Barth and his neo- 
orthodox followers hold that myth is a 
unified expression of religious truth 
which cannot be dissected into form and 
content. G. Steege, in a book with the 
characteristic Teutonic title Mythos, Dif- 
ferenzierung, Selbstinterpretation—Ver- 
such zu erkenntnistheoretischen 
Grundlegung einer entmythologisierten 
Theologie unter kritischem Rueckblick 
aulf die intuitive Erkenntnismethode 
Reinhold Seebergs would reconcile the 
issue by admitting that modern man can- 
not help but recognize myth for what it 
is but demands that he can still use the 
Bible by re-identifying himself with its 
myths—while E. Buess in Die Geschichte 
des mythologischen Denkens—Wider sein 
Missverstaendnis in der Entmythologisie- 
rung seeks to salvage Biblical forms of 
expression by insisting that myth be in- 
terpreted in accord with the Bible’s un- 
derstanding of God instead of subjecting 
the concept of God to adjustments to 
the requirements of the myths. Weh- 
rung, finally, holds that Jesus brought 
into the reality of his own person the 
myths which had previously been only 
ideas and thus made them history. In 
the process he himself became sornewhat 
mythical. 

Similarly, what the thesis of demythol- 
ogization implies for a correct reading 
of the Bible is widely and divergently 
educed. Bornkamm warns that the di- 


eine? 


vine characteristics of Jesus must not 
get lost in the process. G. Schrenk sug- 
gests that demythologization need not 
risk this danger by treating the Bible 
not in the fundamentalist manner but 
with the “superior combination of ad- 
herence to the text with freedom” which 
Jesus employed in his use of the “Old 
Testament.” Dinkler, in Bibelauthori- 
taet und Bibelkritik, rejoices that his- 
torical criticism has made faith inde- 
pendent of historicity, placed it on its 
own self-sufficient foundations, and thus 
re established the Bible as God‘s word 
to the man of today rather than as a 
historical text even while events of the 
past speak through it. Bultmann him- 
self recalls that revelation precedes the 
Bible and that criticism of the Bible, 
therefore, is not criticism of revelation 
or of God. God proves Himself not by 
the accuracy of a text but by evoking 
faith in men. H. Diem agrees with Bult- 
mann that revelation depends on the 
word of God, not, as he strikingly puts 
it, on “the theology of the archaeology 
of the empty tomb” (cf. Jacob Finkel. 
stein’s cutting critique of Glueck’s Rivers 
in the Desert, Commentary, April °59) 
but he objects that Bultmann’s concep- 
tion of the word ot God is much too in- 
dividualistic in disregarding the fact that 
the church, alter all, fixed the text of 
this word and also otherwise prepared 
its interpretation. Karl Barth, finally, 
in his book Rudolf Bultmann, Ein Ver- 
such Ihn zu Verstehen, objects that 
tJultmann’s readiness to concede that 
philosophy is an appropriate and even 
necessary preparation for man’s self-un- 
derstanding prior to being reached by 
revelation makes revelation dependent 
on anthropology and prejudices the puri- 
tv of God's self-communication. (Cf. 
Bultmann’s statement on this point in 
the article reported on above “What is 
Strange about the Christian Faith?’’) 
The most acrimonious debate on de- 
mythologization seems to have erupted 
between Karl Jaspers and Bultmann. 
(Cf. the last copy of this column for a 
Jewish critique of Jaspers and the ar- 
ticle by Haug reported on below for the 
continuation of Jaspers’ attack.) Primar- 
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ily in his lecture Wahrheit und Unheil 
der Bultmannschen Entmythologisierung 
and in the polemic which ensued upon 
it, Jaspers calls demythologization blas- 
phemy. Myths are symbols which, he 
claims, cannot be translated, and with- 
out myths altogether the truths which 
they contain would be bereft of expres- 
sion. Not to demythologize but to re- 
move false myths is the task. And then 
the interesting and at first paradoxical 
situation arises that the proponent of 
myth endorses a theologically liberal, 
the demythologizer a theologically con- 
servative position: Jaspers 
points out that Bultmann wants to dis- 
card myths in order to retain the philo- 
sophically least acceptable doctrines of 
Christianity, justification by faith and 
salvation, whereas he, Jaspers, would 
underline the religious truth of man’s 
nobility which, though often lost, can 
be regained by him. 

In the last place, Gloege summarizes 
the literature that has accumulated on 
the question how much objective history 
must be ascribed to the New Testament 
so that claims of Christianity may be 
preserved. There is, on the one hand, 
the view identified with “the Bavarian 
Lutherans” that Bultmann’s view of the 
historicity of Christianity is insufficient. 
Ed. Ellwein holds that revelation is not 
only pro me and pro nobis but also extra 
me, sine nobis, and contra nos; in other 
words soteriological history must also be 
objective history, not only history in 
faith. E. Kinder propounds four theses: 
1. demythologization is a new form of 
historico-criticism, though with a turn 
to Lutheran theology; 2. demythologi- 
zation is history in the perspective of 
philosophy, not in the perspective of the 
church; 3. Bultmann’s concept of faith 
is purely existential even to the point 
of abstracting it from the trans-subjec- 
tive involvement in the presence of 
which alone faith can come to be; 
and 4, an existential faith may not 
be arrived at to the detriment of the 
church. As “all the Ba- 
varian Lutherans have in common their 
urgent insistence that facts 
cannot be eliminated history.” 


religious 


Gloege sums up, 


historical 
from 


(For the purposes of this discussion it 
must be kept in mind that German 
knows two terms for history, Historie 
which is used in the sense of objective 
unorganized facts and Geschichte which 
is taken to mean significant history; in 
the same way the distinction between 
Sein-being as mere reality and Dasein- 
existence as self-conscious, human reali- 
ty becomes crucially important in the 
Heidegger- Jaspers-Bultmann — discussion 
which will be reported on next.) Op- 
posed to the Bavarian is the position of 
the eminent theologian Friedrich Gogar- 
ten who, in Entmythologisierung und 
Kirche, declares that there is no objec- 
tive facticity in history whatsoever and 
thus stands with Bultmann. H. Ott (Ge- 
schichte und Heilsgeschichte in der 
Theologie R. Bultmanns) tries to build 

bridge between Barth and Bultmann: 
for Barth the resurrection is not a fact 
but history in the sense defined above. 
In fact it is myth that makes history 
out of facts. Ott rather agrees that Bult- 
mann is still wrapped up in the men- 
tality of positivism for trying to distin- 
guish between the objective reality of 
history and its meaning for the historian; 
there is no such objectivity that could 
be extracted from historiography. What 
is needed, he suggests, is a tertium datur 
which defines history outside of and be- 
yond the dualism of facts and meaning. 

How radical this entire discussion is 
can once more be gauged by the rather 
desperate questions which Gloege asks 
at the very end of his summary: What 
is history? What is salvation? What are 
facts, and what are myths, not Roman 
Catholic dogmatic, objectively historical 
facts but facts of faith? 

The same issue of Verkuendigung und 
Forschung contains, by the way, a re- 
view of a published collection of Bult- 
mann’s sermons, Marburger Predigten, 
in which the preacher gives concrete 
evidence that he believes what he teaches 
about the occurrence of revelational facts 
in the relationship between witness and 
hearer by taking preaching very seriously. 

Immediately following on Bultmann’s 
own essay on the Christian faith in 
Zeitschrift fuer Kirche und Theologie a 











lengthy, difficult, but searching and most 
helpful study is published “Theology of 
Revelation and Philosophical Analysis 
of Existence in R. Bultmann. The Exis- 
tential Interpretation of an Eschatologi- 
cal Evangel as a Systematic Problem” by 
Hellmut Haug in which the author 
comes to the emphatic conclusion that 
Bultmann’s attempt to base a Christian 
theology of revelation on the existen- 
tialist philosophy of Heidegger ends in 
total failure and thus associates himself 
with Jaspers’ position. Haug starts out 
by confronting the two positions with 
one another: Bultmann would demand 
that revelation be experienced in an 
existential situation, not as a matter of 
philosophical understanding; how then 
can he reason at all about this revela- 
tion? If Bultmann answers, as we have 
seen he does, that philosophy deals with 
the man who must understand himself 
first before he can ready himself to be 
addressed by revelation, not with revela- 
tion itself, it would still remain true that 
in this case man’s philosophical readi- 
ness determines whether and how rev- 
elation can take place and thus blemishes 
the purity of God's autonomy. To this 
jultmann replies that reli- 
existence as well as 


objection, 
irreligious 
existence have the common structure of 
human existence, and that to define the 
possible forms of this structure philoso- 
phy is properly called into action, not 
to define what religious existence is— 
which is the task of revelation. But 
Haug comes back again by affirming 
that philosophy, in determining forms 
of human existence, also analyzes the 
very possibility of human existence 
under revelation and thus acquires 
some jurisdiction over revelation. (Hei- 
degger’s basic concepts are here being 
used: human existence can be either 
mere vegetating without meaning or it 
can be the kind of personal, human 
existence which decides what it wants 
to be or can be; this is the difterence 
between authentk 
thentic existence.) 

Now it is true that man can decide 
to be either what he feels he was made 
to be or what he himself wants to make 


y 
gIlous 


existence and inau- 
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himself. The former, an acceptance of 
one’s nature imposed from the outside, 
is a form of religious desperatio, the lat- 
ter, the ambition to make oneself com- 
pletely in accord with one’s own deter- 
mination, is a form of religious prae- 
sumptio, though both are genuine efforts 
at meaningtul, free human existence. It 
might be thought that the decision to 
accept one’s nature as given is equivalent 
to religious submission, but actually 
the theologians, and Bultmann as one 
of them, cannot be satished with this. 
For them it cannot be a question of 
accepting one’s—as it were—natural exist- 
ence; it must be an existence offered 
from outside of one’s existence, even 
from outside history, by a transcendence 
which is completely free. To this de- 
mand, philosophy answers that by 
making it theology objectifies transcend- 
ence into an actuality and thus aban- 
dons the realm of faith. Bultmann’s in- 
sistence on the eschatological nature of 
Christian existence is self-contradictory, 
for eschatology means the end of history, 
and the end of history also means the 
end of existence. To this Bultmann 
pleads partly guilty: existence must be 
in history: faith is eschatology and the 
end of history; all existence must, there 
fore, begin by being uneschatological, 
i.e. unbelieving. It is turthermore true 
that faith is self-annihilation before God, 
the free decision not to be; hence it can 
Existence in faith is 
not a new existence; it is existence lifted 
to a new level. At this point Haug quotes 
Loewith’s sarcastic comment: “What this 
faith is which leaves man unchanged and 
believing without change, to understand 
this must be left to theology.” 

The problem can also be tackled from 
another vantage-point, Haug goes on. 
Faith may be defined as an acceptance 
of one’s given existence incited by the 
call of revelation. But to accept oneself 
one must know oneself, and self-knowl- 
edge is admitted by all to be a matter 


be es hatolog 1 al. 


ot philosophy. It follows then that re- 
ligious existence is possible without rev- 
elation and without Christ. (This seems 
to be the weakest point of his argument. 
Why should revelation not be able to 
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call man to a freely accepted existence 
which he did not previously understand 
himself to be capable of?) If Bultmann 
replies that such existence contingent 
only on one’s own understanding is pre- 
cisely the opposite of faith, namely man’s 
sel{-glorification, Haug answers that if 
this be self-glorification it is the inevit- 
able component of all true existence, for 
existence has been defined by all as a 
free decision on the part of man to be 
either what he is, what he wants to be, 
or is capable of being. Actually, however, 
it really is no such self-clorification, for 
it is an acceptance of one’s existence not 
made by oneself but given from the out- 
side, though not given by a theological 
transcendent. 

Haug concludes in 
philosophical, 


unmistakably 
anti-theological words: 
‘Enough. No doubt is possible that in 
Bultmann’s theology the dialectician has 
failed in his existential interpretation. 

[his means that the essence of faith 
consists of its mythical form. . . . Theol- 
ogy will have to decide whether it wants 
to be philosophy or mythology, for the 
existential interpretation of mythology 
is itself the philosophical critique of the- 
ologs Bavarian and Bultmann only 
quarrel about the quantity of mythology 
needed for religion, not about the prin- 
ciple , 

Some of Bultmann’s most important 
essays are now available in English. 
essays, Philosophical and Theological, 
London 1955, in The Library of Phi- 
losophy and Theology.) Among others 
two are of special interest to the Jew- 
ish reader, “Christ the End of the Law” 
and “The Significance of Jewish Old 
Testament Tradition for the Christian 
West.” In the former, one of the basic 
issues between Judaism and Christianity 
is discussed, the nature of Biblical law. 
Bultmann expounds that Paul opposed 
the law not because it was immoral or 
burdensome but rather that by do- 
ing it man sought recognition before 
God rather than doing it for its own 
sake and awaiting recognition by God's 
inscrutable grace. Thus the law positive- 
ly increased sin because it gave man the 
opportunity to seek self-glorification in- 


-— 


stead of humility. Thus also he who ful- 
filled the law was in fact sinning. In 
this sense Christ is the end of the law, 
for he awakened man to his smallness 
and to the truth that his only recogni- 
tion can come through unmerited grace. 
Jesus then revealed the very God of the 
“Old Testament,” faith in Whom is the 
confidence of the man who is so strong 
that he does not need to crave recogni- 
tion but can love his neighbor without 
worrying about it. 

The Jew would, of course, answer that 
the search for recognition by grace is 
still search for recognition, and thus this 
sin is by no means abolished in the doc- 
trine of grace. To the contrary, the do- 
ing of the law for its own sake (lishmah) 
and the doing of God's will beyond the 
demands of the law (liphnim mishurat 
hadin) are embedded in the law itself. 
If God wants ethical action and religious 
obedience, why should whatever recog- 
nition He wants to bestow not be 
made dependent on the fulfillment of 
the law in preference to a-moral grace? 

The second essay cited is of little sub- 
stance. It originated as a speech at the 
Ist Congress for Better Human Relations 
in Munich 1949 and bore the title 
“World Without Hate.” It would seem 
that even seminal theologians, when they 
vet roped into inter-group relations, can 
waste time with platitudes. By now it 
may be assumed that everybody knows 
that “the Old Testament” bequeathed 
to the Western world its awareness of 
history, the concept of Heilsgeschichte 
(what the translator inelegantly renders 
as ““salvation-history” rather than as, ad- 
mittedly more abstrusely, soteriological 
history), the view of a messianic future, 
the question for the meaning of human 
existence as differentiated from the 
world of nature, and the knowledge of 
a transcendent God who can onlv be 
found in personal encounter. This reci- 
tal of the virtues of the Jewish Bible, 
implicitly always from the perspective 
of the consummation in the New Testa- 
ment and with complete disregard if not 
ignorance of post-Biblical Judaism, did 
not stop anti-Semitism in Germany in 
the last generation and is not likely to 
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do so in the future—quite apart from 
the fact that it simplifies Judaism to the 
point of distortion. 

The entire debate about demythologi- 
zation is, of course, of great interest to 
Jews if only because of its inherent sig- 
nificance and because it lies at the core 
of current Protestant religious thinking. 
Beyond this interest, however, there are 
also a number of aspects in this debate 
which parallel similar Jewish problems. 
The relationship between history and 
faith is, if anything, more crucial to 
Judaism than to Christianity. Could one 
not say, as Bultmann says of Christian- 
ity, that every individual must answer 
the question as to what Judaism is by 
orienting himself in Jewish history, a 
history, however, which is not a sterile 
accumulation of objective facts but 
which has been appropriated by the his- 
torian in faith? (“Every Jew must regard 
himself as having been redeemed in 
Egypt;” “all the generations of the fu- 
ture stood at the foot of Mount Sinai.’’) 
The dispute between Barth and Bult- 


mann about the nature of New Testa- 
ment events is akin to the dispute be- 
tween Buber and Rosenzweig, the form- 
er saying that God’s will becomes mani- 
fest only in the encounter, as Bultmann 
declares, the latter ascribing some valid- 
ity to the law “extra nobis, sine nobis,” 
and, like Barth, insisting on the singu- 
larity of certain historical, “‘objective” 
events in Jewish soteriological history. 
And the question of demythologization 
itself is, of course, though not in these 
terms, an old one for Jewish liberalism: 
does Genesis | make eternal statements 
about how the world came to be or 
about God’s relationship with the world 
and man? Above all, however—and here 
one wishes Jewish thinkers would cut 
themselves a slice—it is noteworthy that 
the anti-theological controversialists, Jas- 
pers, Haug, etc., argue not against reli- 
gion; God and Christianity are taken as 
self-evident; they merely argue against 
an unphilosophical and anti-philosophi- 
cal theology. Either way Christianity is 
the winner. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Editor, Judaism: 

Dr. Cecil Roth’s rejoinder to my let- 
ter in Judaism, Spring, 1959, is a mas- 
terpiece of double talk and evasiveness. 

In his article in Judaism, Winter, 
1959, he wrote that Josephus “informs 
us that the Zealots agreed with the 
Pharisees ‘in all things’ except for their 
basic political doctrine.” To this I re- 
plied that “the word Zealots” does not 
occur in this passage. In fact the term 
Zealot, referring to a sect, never occurs 
in Antiquities.” To this, in the Spring 
issue of Judaism, Dr. Roth replied, “But 
he (Zeitlin) should read articles before 
he contradicts them. In a note to the 
paper in Judaism, to which he refers, I 
specifically state that I have discussed 
the identification of the Zealots with 
the followers of the Fourth Philosophy 
in an article shortly to appear in the 
Manchester Journal of Semitic Studies. 
If the Professor can restrain his impa- 
tience until this appears, he will see 
from it that his one-man opposition con- 
tradicts the evidence of the contempor- 
ary sources, to which we must, after all, 
pay more attention than to his ipse 
dixit.” 

My criticism of Dr. Roth’s statement 
was that Josephus never used the word 
Zealot as a sect in his book Antiqutties. 
As to Dr. Roth’s advice that I should 
wait until the forthcoming issue of the 
Journal of Semitic Studies where his ar- 
ticle appears, in which he discusses the 
identification of the Zealots with the fol- 
lowers of the Fourth Philosophy, his ad- 
vice is unwarranted. Josephus, in his 
book Jewish War explicitly differentiates 
between the followers of the Fourth Phi- 
losophy and the Zealots. Only through 
paralogism and casuistry could one 
maintain that Josephus identified these 
two sects as one and the same. If Dr. 
Roth had made a study of the works of 


Josephus in the original and not follow- 


ed second hand literature he would not 
have identified the Zealots with the fol- 
lowers of the Fourth Philosophy. 

Dr. Roth in his rejoinder said further, 
“So that your readers should have some 
idea of his (Zeitlin’s) polemical methods 
I would call attention to one point of 
detail only. Above, he states that | ose- 
phus uses the term ‘Zealots’ for the first 
time in his book The Jewish War 2. 22. 
I. This is simply untrue: The historian 
uses the term at least twice, in The Jew- 
ish Wars 2. 17. 9 and 2, 20. 
nizing that in 2. 17, 


~_* 


3." Recog- 
9 Josephus used 
the word zealot as an adjective, Dr. 
Roth added, “No doubt the Professor 
will try to cover himself by asserting 
that in these passages the word is em- 
ployed adjectively, and not in a specific 
sense.” First—In the passage 2. 20. 3 the 
word zealot, noun or adjective, is not 
found, so it is evident that Dr. Roth is 
not following the original text. Thack- 
eray in his translation added a note to 
this paragraph in which he mentioned 
zealots. Dr. Roth took this as a part of 
Josephus’s text. Second—With regard to 
2.17. 9 Dr. Roth admits that Josephus 
used the word adjectively. Dr. Roth sure- 
ly knows that there is a distinct differ- 
ence between the adjective and the 
proper name for a sect. There were many 
zealous people before the Zealots as a 
party came into being. As an analogy 
there were many republicans in this 
country who opposed monarchy before 
the Republican Party came into being. 
The word zealot occurs in the Greek 
translation (Septuagint) of the Penta- 
teuch. I repeat, Josephus employed the 
term Zealots for the first time as a party 
in his book Jewish War 2. 22. 1. He 
prefixed the word Zealots with the words 
“so called’, which denotes that he re- 
ferred to them as a party. 
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In Judaism, Winter Issue, Dr. Roth 
wrote, “The same Hippolytus states that 
the Zealots or Sicari of his day would 
kill any Gentile whom they heard dis- 
cussing (i.e. blaspheming).”” In my criti- 
cism I said, “Hippolytus did not use the 
word Gentile in this passage. The word 
used by him was aperitmetos ‘uncircum- 
cised’’”’. In answer, Dr. Roth said, “‘Sim- 
ilarly, we have only his (Zeitlin’s) un- 
supported and untenable assertion for 
the view that Hippolytus, in the passage, 
which he mentions, refers to the ‘Jewish 
Christians’ ”’ 

My criticism of Dr. Roth was that in 
quoting Hippolytus he used the word 
Gentiles where actually Hippolytus used 
the term aperitmetos (uncircumcised). 
Dr. Roth only evades. My stricture is 
that in quoting a source an author must 
give the exact word otherwise he is guilty 
of deception. The readers of Judaism 
do not know the works of Hippolytus. 
There is a vast difference in meaning 
between the word Gentile and uncircum- 
cised., 

SOLOMON ZFITLIN 
Dropsie College 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rejoinder 


Editor, Judaism: 


Accustomed though I am to Profes- 
sor Zeitlin’s stream of invective, I stand 
amazed at this new communication of 
his. As he would have seen had he taken 
the trouble to read my letter before con- 
tradicting it, (or is it perhaps his knowl- 
edge of English that is inadequate?) I, 
by no means, ‘admit’ that in Josephus’ 
War 2.17.9, the term ‘zealot’ is used ad- 
jectiv ally. I, like Dr. Zeitlin, am no clas- 
sical scholar, but unlike him, I take the 
precaution of consulting expert opinion 
before venturing on an opinion in this 
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field. The most eminent authorities in 
the University of Oxford agree with me 
that in this passage ‘zealot’ is used as a 
noun. Unfortunately for Dr. Zeitlin’s 
thesis, whether noun or adjective, it is 
applied, by a curious coincidence to the 
followers of the partisan leader Mena- 
hem, who, according to him had no con- 


nection with the Zealot faction: this is 
obviously the reason for this strange 
sensitivity on the point. 

As regards the passage in War 2.20.3, 


the Professor is either using a text of 
his own, or else wilfully misleading your 
readers, while covering his tracks as 
usual with a miasma of insult. The 
Greek original reads: tous hup’ autou 
zelotas—but he has the hardihood to as- 
sert that in this passage ‘the word zea- 
lot, noun or adjective, is not found, so 
it is evident that Dr. Roth is not fol- 
lowing the original text!’ That Thack- 
eray ‘adds a note to this paragraph in 
which he mentioned Zealots’ is similarly 
a figment (though this time a useless 
one) of Dr. Zeitlin’s imagination; in fact, 
Thackeray has no note at all on this 
point, 

Having discovered the Professor in so 
blatant a misstatement of fact, I have 
no doubt that I will be pilloried once 
iain as a charlatan and ignoramus in 
the ‘scientific’ journal which he controls. 
His constant stream of abuse directed 
against all persons with whom he dis- 
agrees, is bringing American Jewish 
scholarship into ridicule in the eyes of 
the world. | recommend your readers to 
turn to the next issue of this once- 
learned periodical, with joyous anticipa- 
tion, for further disclosures of my ignor- 
ance, no doubt conceived on similar 
lines to these, and resting on a similar- 
ly mendacious basis. 

Ceci RoTH 
Oxford, England 
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A Social and Religious History of The 
Jews by S. W. Baron, second edition, 
revised and enlarged, High Middle Ages, 
500-1200: Volumes III-VIII, Columbia 
University Press, New York, N.Y., 1957- 
1958. 


The six volumes (III-VIIT) of Prof. 
Baron’s A Social and Religious History 
of The Jews constitute a work of inten- 
sive scholarship which superbly clarifies 
the general picture of the period 500- 
1200 C.E. This thorough study uses skill- 
ful techniques in organizing and pre- 
senting the vast material, and is indeed 
a masterful piece of research and pre- 
sentation of Jewish history. Numerous 
notes and references provide the mate- 
rial for further detailed study. The au- 
thor bases his study not only on the 
original sources but also on the vast li- 
brary of books and articles both Jewish 
and non-Jewish, in many languages and 
countries, which are relevant for the elu- 
cidation of this period. It would be a 
pity if this book will be regarded as a 
work of reference only or, even worse, 
bought to decorate bookshelves. Readers 
athirst for knowledge of our past will 
welcome this book and enjoy it because 
of its great scholarly merits and the qual- 
ities of its presentation. The easily flow- 
ing connection of paragraph with par- 
agraph has been won by much thought 
and is elaborated into artistic structure. 

Prof. Baron's reasons for periodization 
of Jewish history are somehow obscure. 
Although he notes (at the beginning of 
vol. V) that the external framework of 
the world of Islam and Christendom in 
which Jewish life developed tells only 
half the story, he stresses that the vary- 
ing environments set essentially the con- 
ditions for the development of the Jew- 
ish community. In this period about 
80% of the Jewish people lived in the 
East and only by 1200 did the Jewish 


center of gravity begin to shift to the 
Western lands. It is doubtful however 
whether these features mark a period, 
Even less convincing is another feature, 
stated at the beginning of Vol. ILI, name- 
ly that during the High Middle Ages the 
ancient Jewish heritage reached its full 
fruition. In other words, it seems to this 
reviewer that the difficult problem of 
periodization in Jewish history was 
evaded rather than solved. 

Vols. 111 and 1V give a factual account 
of the political vicissitudes of Jewish life 
from the age of Justinian to the age of 
the Crusade and describes the legal sta- 
tus of the Jews, the economic transfor- 
mation e.g, estrangement from the soil, 
intensification of industry, entry into 
world trade, money lending and bank- 
ing ramifications, and the decline of 
their economic activities. Vol. V deals 
with communal controls, socio-religious 
controverses, sectarian trends and Mes- 
sianic movements. A large chapter is ded- 
icated to the Karaite and Messianic 
movements. Vol. VI-VIII tell the story 
of development and codification of le- 
gal structure, the study of the Bi- 
ble, the rise of homiletic and _histori- 
cal works, all the advances in Jewish 
scholarship, poetry and science, with 
large chapters dealing with the contro- 
versies between reason and faith. 

It is certainly difficult to review a work 
of such encyclopedic dimensions. The 
author has shed much light on the By- 
zantine rule, the Eastern churches, the 
rise of the Islamic world, Jewish-Arab 
relations, the conversion of the ruling 
classes of Khazaria to Judaism and its 
impact upon the history of the Jews. 
The method of the author is mostly a 
synopsis of analyses, a critical account 
of researches made in each field, the text 
stating the main facts and opinions of 


“the author and the notes explaining the 
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arguments on each problem, validating 
these opinions. The shortcomings in the 
artistic art of narration are balanced by 
illuminating analysis, although in many 
places the reader realizes in the text a 
lack of detail and in other places an 
abundance of platitudes and generali- 
ties. He will, however, find that these 
deficiences are more than compensated 
for by the notes and references. The 
analytical skill of the author does not 
bring the protagonists on the historical 
stage to full life and their actions and 
attitudes are mostly recorded rather than 
motivated. 

When dealing with the economic func- 
tions of the Jews as distributors, media- 
tors and particularly as money lenders, 
the author stresses the emphasis of the 
rulers upon the Jews’ “usefulness” to 
state and society. For the first time the 
state unwittingly became the silent part- 
ner in the totality of Jewish economic 
enterprise and wanted the Jew to be- 
come an “Economic Man”. The lucid 
analysis of the Jewish “Economic Man” 
and taxpayer (Vol. IV) is not balanced 
enough by a description of the Jewish 
“homo religiosus” whose dramatic strug- 
gle against being degraded to an instru- 
mentality for fiscal contributions, his 
fight for religious and ethical goals of 
an autonomous character is a great 
theme of the High Middle Ages. It seems 
to the reviewer that the author some- 
how missed the point. He is complacent 
with the fact that in helping provide 
the sinews of war and administration 
by their economic activities, Jews ex- 
panded their trade and banking, and 
the systems of legal and extra legal 
checks and balances which provided for 
the emergence of the Jewish homo eco- 
nomicus, made possible the permanent 
survival of the Jewish communities. 

This brings us to the general attitude 
of the author, to his “Anti-Lachrymose’”’ 
conception of Jewish history. Dealing 
with Jewish philosophers and historians 
of the Middle Ages, particularly in the 
times of the Crusades, he states rightly 
that the old “lachrymose” conception of 
Jewish history received in this period of 
gloom a new impetus, and Yehuda Ha- 
levi gave it profound reformulation. 


gloom. 
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In his philosophical and poetical works 
this conception received ‘a new dimen- 
sion of deep morality and dignity, and 
as such became an eminent instrumen- 
tality of Jewish survival.” The facts of 
Jewish life described by the author are 
There is no doubt about it. In 
the crucial half millennium embracing 
the 8—-I2th centuries, European Jewry 
lived between hammer and anvil, and 
the disasters that happened in one coun- 
try were bound to happen everywhere 
sooner or later. Most Jewish communities 
lived on a powder keg and its violent 
explosions eliminated them or threat- 
ened to eliminate them by massacres 01 
expulsions. Prof. Baron gives a full ac- 
count of these facts. But it is in his sum- 
ming up, in his conclusions and inter- 
pretations that he becomes “‘anti-lachry- 
mose’’ by giving the gloomy facts a hap- 
pier turn. “Despite local difficulties the 
Western communities grew up by leaps 
and bounds’. The total situation of Jew- 
ry become so many “local difficulties” 

“Not withstanding temporary outbreaks 
of popular intolerance and monarchical 
arbitrariness, Jewish life in the West 
still appeared fairly prosperous’’. In spite 
of many minor reservations, true to the 
facts, the author’s summaries are full of 
consolations for the reader. But his 
cheerful outlook is somehow not convin- 
cing. 

After describing the disaster which the 
Crusades brought to Jewish communi- 
ties the author sums up with the state- 
ment that “the practical effects of the 
age of the Crusades were far less signifi- 
cant’. The perplexed reader learns “that 
Jews who had long served as mediators 
between East and West in both inter- 
national trade and cultural exchanges, 
now found themselves confronted by a 
great many new competitors in the 
former but also by numerous collabora- 
tors in the latter spheres’. The text be- 
comes rhetorical: “Once again undis- 


mayed by its tragic experiences, the Jew- 
ish people, in pursuit of its historic des- 
tiny overcame the enormous resistance 
of natural, as well as man made factors 
and opened a new era of its Western 
achievement’”’. 

Closer examination of the so-called 
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lachrymose conception of Jewish history 
in the Middle Ages reveals immediately 
its two aspects: the one is an interpre- 
tation and the other an account of facts. 
As an interpretation, this conception is 
mainly the Biblical view of history in 
face of cataclysms: It is a search for an 
interpretation of history which would 
embrace the cataclysm itself and tran- 
scend the immediate spectacle of catas- 
trophe and tragedy. The panorama of 
centuries reveals the ways of God with 
man. The set-backs, adversities and sut- 
ferings of life are a judgment on sins, or 

discipline for the soul, or a testing of 
character, or any combination of these. 
There is a Divine judgment embedded 
in the tabric of history. The main difh- 
culty of the moral evaluation is the fact 
that God does not always strike exactly 
where and when people might expect, 
or where the conventional] ethical teach- 
ings of the world would have regarded 
as likely. In times of great disasters it 
seems to the moral and religious Jewish 
mind that God Himself does transgress 
the very standards, norms and laws He 
Himself set for Israel. What to us seem 
peccadillos are sometimes visited by dis 
proportionate punishment. The idea of 
Divine providence helps to explain why 
the great powers collapse and how a 
weak people, submerged by cataclysm, 
the helpless prey of cruel aggressors and 
oppressors, may hope for its redemption. 
Success or failure do not prove right- 
eousness OFT wickedness. 

As an account of facts, this conception 
tends to emphasize the extraordinary 
woe of Jewish destiny in Exile but on 
the other hand, it dismisses the realistic 
meaning of the weakness of the Jewish 
people in Exile. 

To-day, historians use a secular lan- 
guage. But the great theme of human 
struggle in face of adversities should not 
be lost in any interpretation of Jewish 
history. A tendency to minimize the sig- 
nificance of national weakness seems to 
this reviewer to miss the whole theme 
of Jewish history. Fortunately, however, 
Prof. Baron does so only in the sum- 
maries. A pagan people e.g. 


acc epted 
monotheistic 


religion and were mostly 
influenced by Jewish concepts, either di- 


rectly as in Khazaria, where Jews prop- 
agandized for thei1 faith, or indirectly. 
The famous Russian Chronicle which 
tells the story how Vladimir of Kiev 
(980-1015) was converted to Christian- 
ity, stresses the defeat of the Jewish 
spokesman in a debate of the represen- 
tatives of the various faiths before the 
Russian Grand-Duke, because of the 
Jews’ loss of national independence and 
their general political powerlessness. The 
author mentions this fact, but here and 
elsewhere, particularly in the chapter on 
socio-religious controversies (Vol. V) he 
tends to minimize the fact of national 
weakness. The basic failure of Jewish 
endeavors was the fact that an univer- 
salistic religion, which had never aban- 
doned its proselytizing aspiration, was 
handicapped by the political powerless- 
ness of a nation in Exile. 

The two large chapters of the last vol- 
ume do not add much to our knowledge 
of magic and mysticism and philosophi- 
cal rationalism and its opponents. The 
author sees many sides in each item and 
not very deeply into any of them. Of 
some interest is his special stress on le- 
gal and political theories of the Jewish 
philosophers and the interdependence of 
jewish and Arab thought 

Ihe reader however will be grateful 
for the accounts of the development of 
the sciences by Jews in the Middle Ages, 
in the last chapter of this volume. The 
Middle Ages have been much neglected 
by the historians of science who are for 
the most part scientists. Such an _his- 
torian finds the writings of Boyle or 
Newton fully intelligible and in line 
with his own habit of thought, but as 
he ranges back to medieval science he 
finds that those who were esteemed 
great men in natural philosophy, math- 
ematics and medicine, were talking a dif- 
ferent language and aiming at a goal 
different from that of the scientist to- 
day. Too often the historian has made 
no effort to understand these men and 
has presented the history of science as 
if the natural philosophy of classical an- 
tiquity had given place to a vacuity of 
scientific outlook not to be displaced un- 
til the scientific revival of the 16th and 
17th centuries. 
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The present author enlightens our 
view of Jewish medieval scientific en- 
deavors and in this way renders more 
intelligible the achievements of the first 
modern scientists. He goes far beyond 
Steinschneiders’ yeoman efforts to accum- 
ulate and carefully sift the existing rec- 
ords of the Jews’ scientific contributions 
during the High Middle Ages. These 
chapters are a lucid presentation of the 
main aspects of medieval Jewish scien- 
tific learning ‘principally from the an- 
gle of their significance within the gen- 
eral cultural history of the period”. 

A curiosity of this book may be men- 
tioned: Not one Hebrew word im all 
these volumes is printed in Hebrew 
characters. By a technique of uniform 
transliteration of Hebrew, Aramic, Greek 
or Arabic words, we are presented with 
the history of the Jewish people without 
a single word in Hebrew characters. 

Jewish history in the High Middle 
Ages which has been hitherto treated by 
Dubnow’'s World History of The Jewish 
People rather scantily, in proportion to 
other periods, is now rendered in a com- 
prehensive review which summarizes the 
vast number of monographic studies pub- 
lished up to our days. 


EPHRAIM SHMUELI 
Haifa, Israel 


Judaism, Religion and Ethics, by Meyer 
Waxman, Thomas Yoseloff, New York, 
N.Y., 1958, pp. 411. 


It is assuredly no simple task to write 
an encompassing book on Jewish reli- 
gion and ethics. What is involved is 
nothing less than the spiritual and so- 
cial life of a people that has behind it 
a three and a half millennial history. 
Obviously, there have been profound 
changes all along the line, including the 
very geographical position of the Jewish 
people, as well as changes in the world 
of Jewish ideas, traditions and customs. 
Moreover, one must bear in mind that 
Judaism is an exceedingly broad field 
in which there is no sharp demarcation 
between the religious and the secular. 
The laws of the Torah and the Talmud 
regulate both the days of the week, as 
well as the Sabbath, they regulate social 


relationships as well as relationships be- 
tween employer and employee, family 
life and social life generally. For any- 
one who attempts a comprehensive work 
on the subject must confront the ques- 
tion, how does one highlight the central 
and unitary in the development of the 
spiritual life of a people in a picture 
that will reflect the many-hued facets 
that have characterised Jewish life from 
the days of the prophets to our own 
time. 

The author of the present work has 
apparently pondered the difficulties and, 
limited as he was to a single volume, 
Dr. Meyer Waxman chose the systematic 
method. ‘The reader gets a picture of the 
institutions and ideas that dominated 
Jewish life and their historical develop- 
ment. However, the discussion of the 
basic religious and ethical problems of 
Judaism are handled in rather summary 
fashion. 

In his introduction, Dr. Waxman clar- 
ifies his position in regard to the prob- 
lems of Jewish religion and ethics. He 
indicates that he is not simply concerned 
with describing customs and ceremonies. 


“To the Jews of the past, and to a 
large number, perhaps still a majori 
ty of the Jews of our day, observance 
of the Sabbath, of the festivals, the 
prayers, were and are, the warp and 
woof of an integral mode of Jewish life 
and belief, rather than a series of “‘cus- 
toms and ceremonies’. To consign 
these vital elements of Jewish life to 
the realms of sociology and anthropol- 
ogy is to ignore the hallowed role they 
have held in our long tradition” (p. 
VII). 


This approach is unexceptional. One 
cannot study Jewish life with the same 
methods normally employed in explor- 
ing the life of so-called “primitive” peo- 
ple. A certain humility is required if 
one wants to understand and properly 
assess the culture of a people that has 
a long history and a rich literature. The 
scholar must admit that certain prob- 
lems are simply beyond his reach, that 
the life of a cultured people is often 
strongly influenced by personalities who 
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stand on a significantly high level. In 
such instances, it would be absolutely 
false to look down with disdain, as an- 
thropologists often do. The methods of 
modern anthropology and sociology are 
presently rather primitive and extremely 
one-sided. They certainly do not give 
us the kev to the religious and ethical 
problems of peoples and it ts often ques- 
tionable whether they really help us un- 
derstand the culture of “primitive” peo- 
ples 

I have reser, tions. however, on the 
justification of Dr. Waxman’s complete- 
lv negative attitude towards modern Bib- 
lical scholarship. Similarly, one cannot 
ignore the results of archeological 
studies. Certainly, the Bible remains the 
most important source for the history of 
jewish life in ancient times, but archeo- 
logical materials and modern Biblical 
studies could help us understand and 
properly interpret certain obscure pas- 
sages in the books of the Bible. One 
must understand that the differences of 
opinion amongst scholars on the prob- 
lems of religion and ethics in the Bib- 
lical period are often based on different 
interpretations of relevant Biblical texts. 
Dr. Waxman, for example, assserts that 
the Jewish people “unlike other nations 

has no record of legislative Assem- 
blies or regal lawgivers” (p. 19). Actual- 
lv, we have, even in the Bible, a num- 
ber of references to Legislative Assem- 
blies. It suffices, in this connection, to 
refer to Nehemiah Ch. 10 where the en- 
tire people gathers in Jerusalem, con- 
cludes a solemn covenant and undertakes 
to observe the Torah and a number of 
other obligations. A peoples’ assembly is 
also mentioned in post-Biblical litera- 
ture and we are justified in assuming 
that such assembles played an important 
role as law-making institutions in Is- 
rael and Judah. 

Following a short introduction on the 
nature and character of Jewish faith, the 
institutions of Judaism are described, 
heginning with the Sabbath. One cer- 
tainly can agree with the author that 
the Sabbath is the most important Jew- 
ish religious institution. Indeed, it gives 
us the key to understanding the spirit 


of Judaism. Citing the Commandment 
of Sabbath rest (Deuteronomy 5:14) Dr. 
Waxman properly indicates that the 
Sabbath serves as the symbol of “human 
equality and dignity”. The author prop- 
erly emphasizes the importance of the 
idea of human dignity in subsequent 
chapters. The idea of man’s creation “in 
the image of God” is, as we see it, a cen- 
tral motif in Jewish faith. Since all men 
are created in God’s image, man is not 
to be used as a means for serving oth- 
ers. Every man must be regarded as an 
end in himself (pages 242-243). Hence, 
consideration for man is a basic prin- 
ciple of Jewish ethics. Such considera- 
tion, as the Talmud emphasizes in a 
number of passages, is consideration 
for Him who created man. It is not alone 
our sacred obligation to safeguard hu- 
man life, it is also our duty to safeguard 
human dignity. To publicly shame a 
man, according to the Talmud, is tan- 
tamount to spilling his blood. Even 
when we extend help to a man in time 
of his need, it is important that the help 
be extended in such a way as to cause 
the recipient no embarrassment. The 
author deals with this principle in a spe- 
cial chapter, entitled “Charity and the 
Dignity of the Receiver’. 

In the chapter on business ethics, the 
importance of the principle of Kiddush 
Hashem in relationships between Jews 
as well as between Jews and non-Jews 
is underscored. In his introduction, the 
author notes one of the goals he has 
set himself in his work: “to remove cer- 
tain erroneous conceptions regarding the 
Jewish attitude toward non-Jews and 
the imaginary corresponding actions re- 
sulting from such attitudes” (page IX). 
One frequently reads in the works of 
non-Jewish scholars claims that Jews 
have a double standard of morality, one 
for Jews, another for non-Jews. Even a 
scholar and thinker as profound as Max 
Weber sets forth this argument. To be 
sure, it is true that the Halakhah cer- 
tainly draws a distinction between Jews 
and non-Jews, but such distinctions are 
to be found among all people. However, 
this is completely irrelevant to Jewish 
business ethics. In the latter area, the 
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moral demands of the law are often more 
stringent than those set up to regulate 
intra-Jewish relationships. One who has 
deceived a non-Jewish customer or a 
non-Jewish partner, has committed, ac- 
cording to Jewish law, a more grievous 
offence since his action leads to chillul 
hashem. Both the name of God and the 
good name of the Jewish people are 
thereby profaned. 


“Tt is no wonder, then, that the Rabbis 
of the Talmud and the sages of the 
post-Talmudic age, declared that any 
infringement of honesty in_ transac- 
tions with non-Jews, whether it be in- 
cluded under the generic term Gezel, 
i.e., robbery, or cheating, or giving 
short weight, or false measure, is not 
only a sin, but a most grievous one. 
They said: ‘Any act of Gezel toward 
a non-jJew is even a severer transgres- 
sion than that committed toward a 
Jew, for it constitutes a desecration 
of the name of God” pp. (349-350).’ 


Dr. Waxman attempts to limit his 
treatment. as already indicated. within 


the boundaries of a purely systematic ex- 


position of the material. Hence, he rare 
ly deals with various ideological tenden 
cies—Hassidism, Cabbala, and mystical 
movements are completely ig- 
nored. Similarly, the book has little to 
say on the Talmud, the Pharisees and 
the role and meaning of the Halakhah. 
To this reviewer, a book on Jewish re- 
ligion and ethics ought concern itself 
with ideological differences, even if brief- 
ly. It would have also been desirable to 
grant more attention to the material of 
Eastern Europe. The latter possesses the 
great advantage that it offers us the pos- 
sibility of determining how religious and 
ethical ideas were practiced in daily life. 
The chapter on the Sabbath would have 
been, to say the least, more lively and 
more colorful if the author had given 
us a picture of the Sabbath, as it was 
lived in the Shtetel. 

It would have been useful, too, to at 
least indicate the most important works 
of modern scientific literature. True, Dr. 
Waxman, in a number of passages, refers 
to his own voluminous work “A History 


almost 


of Jewish Literature’, where certain 
problems are dealt with in considerable 
detail. Nevertheless, it seems to me that 
a useful purpose would be served in a 
second edition, if further references to 
the latest scientific works in this field 
would be added, together with a char- 
acterization of the various tendencies so 
that a more rounded picture of Jewish 
faith and Jewish life might be given the 
reader. 

ABRAHAM MENES 
New York, N.Y. 


Book of Job, A Commentary, by Solo- 
mon B. Freehof, The Jewish Commen- 
tary for Bible Readers, Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations, New York, 
N.Y., 1958, 261 pp. 


Out of heart-break and terror, tor- 
ment and triumph, from endless yearn- 
ing, promethean intellectual endeavor, 
and the final mystic surrender of the 
soul in the martyrdom of faith came that 
superlative masterpiece of the Hebrew 
Scripture, the Book of Job. 

Like the perpetual marvel of nature, 
the Book of Job invites in every gen 
eration men of sturdy mind and heart 
to explore its wonders. Solomon B. Free 
hof now adds his name to the list ofl 
those who have had the daring to ad 
venture into its vast domain. He comes 
to this tremendous task with the ripe 
experience of a life-time of study. His 
Hebraic erudition is wide and deep. 
Moreover, by mood and temperament 
he has the calm, the clarity and the in- 
tellectual stamina needed for any guide 
who would traverse the majestic high 
ways of the Book of Job, climb its Mat- 
terhorn peaks, descend its Mammoth 
caves where stygian gloom and the shad- 
ow of death obscure the path, and press 
out once more to the light under the 
rich canopy of the sky to exult, as at 
the first dawn when the morning stars 
sang together and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy. 

Readers encountering Dr. Freehof's 
lucid mind for the first time will be 
struck by the simplicity of his style. His 
gift is deceptive. Like Rashi, Prince of 
Commentators, he 


wastes no words. 
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Moreover, he is authentically Jewish. 
Like Ibn Ezra, he surprises you by his 
originality and by his perception of the 
richer levels of meaning that lie hidden 
beneath the surface. Let one example 
illustrate. It is taken from the essay that 
introduces the reader to the sublime 
poetry of the Lord speaking out of the 
whirlwind. Dr. Freehof is discussing 
what appears to be diffuseness and in- 
coherence in the Book of Job, the seem- 
ing inability of the author to give us a 
sustained and logical succession of syl- 
logisms. But Dr. Freehof perceives that 
what the author is after is “a series ol 
self-expressions, each evoked by the pre- 
vious speech, emotionally responding to 
it but not logically refuting it. Some- 
thing that one speaker suggests arouses 
the other to respond. The book is not 
a chain of arguments. It is a series ol 
reactions and the relation of speech to 
speech reflects the relations of personal- 
ity to personality, and is artistic more 
than syllogistic. The relevance is deeper 
than logical. It is existential.” 

In the running commentary on the 
text of Job, you will find frequent re- 
minders of the insights of the Targum, 
Rashi, Ibn Ezra, the Kimchis, Maimoni- 
des. But Dr. Freehof also alludes to the 
interpretations of Luzzato, the Malbim, 
Szold, Torczyner, Gordon and Butten- 
wieser. It is apparent that the range of 
Dr. Freehol’s reading is wide enough to 
include what Schechter would have call- 
ed “catholic Israel.” On a crux passage, 
like Job 19:25-27, instead of taking a 
dogmatic position of his own, Dr. Free- 
hof judiciously offers you a choice of 
interpretations culled from sources that 
range from unnamed Christian commen- 
tators to Rashi, Ibn Ezra, Szold, Torc- 
zyner and finally, Buttenwieser. It may 
be said, however, that Dr. Freehof does 
not althogether sit on the fence here as 
to whether, at this point in the struggle 
for faith, Job achieves conviction about 
resurrection (a word that Dr. Freehoft 
does not use) and immortality. He 
writes: “But’ since the idea (of immor- 
tality) is contrary to Job’s general belief 
that death is permanent, the Jewish com- 
mentators tend to seek other interpre- 
tations.” 


It is in the summary essays that Dr. 
Freehof is best judged because it is here 
that he is most completely himself. The 
reader will especially wish to read with 
care Dr. Freehof’s comprehensive intro- 
duction, his splendid summary of the 
first cycle of speeches, his analysis of the 
Elihu addresses, and his originality in 
his grasp of the contemporary relevance 
of the speeches of the Lord out of the 
whirlwind. 

The “Introduction” considers 

The Grandeur of the Book; 
Il. Its Literary Form; 
Iil. Structure of the Book; 
IV. Meaning of the Book, The Pro- 
logue; 
V. A Modern Reaction to Job. 

You will find illuminating Dr. Free- 
hof’s analysis of the moods that move 
across the pages of the Book of Job and 
give it deathless power and perennial 
spiritual vitality: First, the sense of pity; 
then the dawning admiration for Job's 
intellectual stamina; and finally, with 
God’s speeches from the whirlwind, the 
mood of sublimity, rarely met with in 
literature. 

“It is,” writes Dr. Freehof, “as if the 
God of the world’s creation who, at the 
world’s birth, reveals to us only His terse 
commands, here speaks to us again. He 
reveals to us now the immensity of the 
achievement of the Creative Act.” 

This Commentary makes its appear- 
ance at a time when there is an aroused 
interest in the problem of suffering and 
evil. Several poets, commandingly Rob- 
ert Frost, in “The Masque of Reason” 
and Archibald MacLeish, with far less 
perception of the immensities of Job, 
in “J.B” have, by their own contempor- 
ary work, paid tribute to the creative 
thrust of the ancient Hebrew poem. 

Now Dr. Freehof’s Commentary adds 
to this stream of tribute. “As there will 
always be books on the theme of Plato 
and the Modern Man, or Shakespeare 
and Today, so there will always be books 
or explanations of the Book of Job and 
the impact of its teachings on modern 
man. Job, transcending his time, is al- 
ways modern, and each modern age will 
find its own explanation in him.” 

Thus writes Solomon B. Freehof. To 
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which we add that since God alone is 
omniscient and often bafflingly and right- 
fully reticent, the bold trail-blazers on 
the long, long road toward Truth will 
always turn for incentive to the name- 
less genius of the spirit whose words still 
burn on his parchment in agonized, 
haunting beauty. The human soul hun- 
gers forever for cosmic certainty Man 
forever wants to know “why”. Man, at 
his best, is a “stormer of heaven’ and 
this is a “flaming book.” 

Some day, we hope, the Commission 
on Jewish Education will see the wisdom 
and the imperative need of adding the 
classic Hebrew text to these translations 
and commentaries! 

Victor E. REICHERT 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Midrash on the Psalms, translated 
from the Hebrew and Aramaic by Wil- 
liam G. Praude, Yale University Press, 
New Haven, Conn., 1959, Vol. I, XXXVI 
and 563 pp.; Vol. Il, 630 pp. 


This most recent volume, namely XIII 
in the Yale Judaica Series is, in many 
respects, the first of its kind. It is thus 
far the only Midrash in this Series, a 
felicitous choice of subject; its predeces- 
sors, in comparison with the best of 
which the present volume does not suf- 
fer, were for the most part, Halakhic 
(legal) in character, while this one is 
Hagadic (non-legal), folkloristic. Mi- 
drash Tehillim is probably the richest 
and most imaginative of all the Midrash- 
im. This volume represents, likewise, the 
first complete translation, and a.mighty 
good one, to appear in English. Despite 
its thoroughly scholarly character and 
evident scientific paraphernalia, intro- 
duction, notes, glossary, and index, it 
ought to have an appeal for all kinds 
of readers, general or special, Jewish or 
Christian, who seek acquaintance with 
this type of Jewish lore. Dr. Braude, be 
it quickly remarked here, does his task 
with affection, understanding, and ac- 


cording to rigorous academic standards, 

This reviewer sometimes thinks that 
this kind of Jewish literature is more 
revelatory, 
our people’s “soul”, 


and hence more typical, of 
than is the Law. The 
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latter had, and still has, a tendency to- 
ward monopolizing our creative energy 
and has often made Jew and Jewish life, 
stereotyped and lopsided, because of em- 
phasis on statutory requirements. The 
Midrash Hagada is an antidote to, or 
at least a preventative of this rigidity 
and one-sidedness. Because of its flexi- 
bility and its variety, it permitted the 
intellect to range “over all creation” and 
to recount its adventures in that most 
fascinating realm, the mind, so that no 
subject of human interest is left un- 
touched: food, history, personalities, 
prayer, human motives and conduct, and 
so on, through the whole gamut of pos- 
sibilities of insight and reflection. Every- 
thing can be, and is made grist to this 
Midrashic mill, which eternally grinds 
homilies in explanation and exposition 
of Biblical passages by way of elabora- 
tion, of reconciling contradictions, of giv- 
ing moral guidance or of simply revel- 
ling in the mind’s discovery of relation- 
ships—the supreme delight of the think- 
er—but all for God's sake. A truer pic- 
ture of our people, psychologically speak- 
ing, is therefore found in the Hagadah 
than in the Halakhah. Surely, both of 
these streams have flowed through the 
ages from the very beginning, in life and 
literature, from the first legend of Gen- 
esis down to the most recent sermon o1 
bit of moralizing based on Jewish sources 
and have always been currents in our 
culture. 

Midrash Tehillim “speaks almost lit- 
erally of cabbages and kings... from the 
radishes and cucumbers served at the 
table of the Roman ruler, to the prayer 
which God, the King of Kings, directs to 
Himself (9, 7, 76.3); from the two drops 
of ointment which like two pearls hung 
upon the beard of Aaron, to Adam’s 
smiting of two stones out of which man- 
made light first sprang forth (133.1, 92.4); 

. from the observations on the frivol- 
ity of kissing to a pithy characterization 
of four languages—the Roman as best 
for battle, the Greek for songs, the Per- 
sian for lamentation, and the Hebrew 
for prayer (2.12, 31.7).” 

Dr. Braude rightly points out, that in 
no wise, can the Midrash be construed 
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as bibliolatry. It is an earnest attempt 
to find out what God wants of man, so 
that the latter can do it. Such medita- 
tion constituted worship, for study was 
always the prime Jewish way of adoring 
God. To be sure, often the rabbis’ lan- 
guage is not clear as to meaning (accord- 
ing to one tradition, the Midrash is so 
obscure that its meaning will not be 
known until the coming of the Messiah, 
cf., note 9, p. xx) and requires interpre- 
tation. The resolution of such difficul- 
ties of understanding, due to a different 
actual and spiritual language, a climate 
of opinion other than our own, a men- 
tality far removed from the twentieth 
century, Dr. Braude gives us in clear and 
highly readable English, in text and in- 
troduction. Certainly, all obstacles to- 
ward complete comprehension cannot be 
overcome, “because the artistry and co- 
herence which probably characterized 
the original homilies, comments and ex- 
Ositions, are now in part effaced”. 

This Midrash was not the product of 
one period, but is the result of the ac- 
cumulated ruminations of many genera- 
tions, as one would expect from the 
Psalms, the book ol private devotions, 
recited in every age and clime by count- 
less Jews and of which so great a part 
comprises our prayer book. The Midrash 
probably began to be put into writing 
in the Talmudic period, some authori- 
ties would say in Palestine, ©... Buber, 
others, e.g., Zunz, in Italy. It is inter- 
esting to note that our present collection 
is the successor of a smaller pre-Talmud- 
ic or early Talmudic anthology, Agga- 
dah de-Tillim, used by Rabbi Hiyya, 
late contemporary of R. Judah I, out 
of which the present Midrash Tehillim 
erew, taking on various accretions in the 
course of its travels westward in the 
Diaspora, after it left its probable home, 
Palestine. All scholars are of the opin- 
ion that Psalms 119—150 are a latter ad- 
dition; the original version and editions 
of the book, with some omissions, com- 
prised only the first 118 chapters. 

A word must be said about the theol- 
ogy of Midrash Tehillim, for this dis- 
cipline is the primary concern of ex- 
positors of Psalms, as well as of other 


parts of Scripture, and of the compilers 
of the homilies that go to make our vast 
Midrashic lore. The formulary of God, 
Torah and Israel, of reward and pun- 
ishment, of redemption and the future 
world, are elicited from the text, elu- 
cidated and applied in every conceivable 
manner. The patriarchs are the proto- 
types of Israel and its history; Abraham's 
adventures with the four kings presage 
the struggle of his descendants with the 
four kingdoms; David is not only sov- 
ereign and warrior, but student of the 
Torah and founder of the whole late 
legal system and made so by analogy or 
better, parabolically; his body guard are 
the “judicial experts” which appeared 
in a later time, and his courtiers are the 
heads of the Sanhedrin (49.2) likewise 
to arise many centuries afterward. 
These two volumes mark a distinct 
achievement, not only in scholarship, but 
in the growth of appreciation of our 
past accomplishments in the domain of 
faith. The beauty and piety of the Psalm- 
ists’ utterances are proverbial, the deep- 
ly personal religious commitment is evi- 
dent throughout this book of the Holy 
Writings, but the rest of the world and 
we, also, must know how our ancestors 
regarded this poetry, so expressive of 
our native penchant and genius. The 
bards of old sang these poetic outpour- 
ings from the depths of their spirit, they 
meditated on the Torah day and night, 
they found in these verses meaning and 
purpose, and from them “drew courage 
and hope’, and on them and through 
them, based faith and love. Midrash on 
Psalms is not a bit of archaeology or 
historic analysis, it is the prayer of a 
living people, the record of the raptur- 
ous seeking and finding by a nation of 
God, and of its attempt at living its life 
by doing His will. The Psalms are the 
original literature of this quest and their 
Midrash is the applied wisdom of later 
generations and their spiritual discov- 
eries in the sacred text. The latter and 
its exegesis are hewn from the same 
block. Israel never stopped singing its 
love story to God, in poetic psalmody 
and in the prose successors. But as Dr. 
Braude notes, there is more than a rhap- 
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sodizing of the divine, there is the con- ture and thought available and under- 
comitant moral command to love man. standable. A rare volume from a soul 
Love of God must eventuate in love of and mind uniquely fit for the task! 
fellow. 

We owe Dr. Braude much for his mak- Fevix A. Levy 
ing this fine specimen of Jewish litera- New York, N.Y. 
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